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rless Oil Stove 


BY LYDIA L. A. VERY. 





Shut out the light? God made and called it good! 
Sent it far wandering o’er land and sea, 
Tinting each leaf and flower in lonely wood, 
Each grass blade on the lea. 
God called it good! 


Shut out the light! lest gorgeous carpets fade, 
And cheeks grow rosy with the sun’s warm kiss; 
Lest in the sunbeams sport the bee and fly 
Their little round of bliss. 
Shut out the light! 


Shut out the light! Folks think you are away 
At Saratoga or beside the beach! 
Like bats and owls hide from the face of day 


Both poor and rich. 
Shut out the light! 





Shut out the light e’en from the House of God; 
Let not aray of sunshine venture there; 
"Twould interrupt the sleepy souls who nod, 
And lend a brightness to each gloomy prayer. 
Shut out the light! 


Let in the light! God made and called it good, 
And sent His golden blessing round the world, 
Sun, moon and stars, a glorious brotherhood, 
O’er earth’s dark hills and vales God’s Flag un 


furled. 
Let in the light! 
—Lynn Transcript. 


Si and enema 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The Massachusetts Senate has passed to 
a third reading a bill to let women vote on 
the license question. As we go to press a 
desperate effort is being made to defeat it 
on engrossment, with what result will be 
known next week. 
—-* oe- 

The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives, on Monday, voted to make the womn- 
an suffrage bill the special order for next 
Tuesday. A friend of the measure prompt- 
ly followed with a resolution that Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell be permitted to ad- 
(ress the house on the question, and the 
resolution was passed. 
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At a recent meeting of the curators of 
the Kentucky University, it was unani- 
mously decided to admit women to the in- 
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e in the market. stitution. 
of work at the end of five —_—— 


The announcement that Missouri had 
granted women school suffrage was pre- 
mature. The bill was passed to be en- 
grossed, but was afterwards lost, 45 to 75. 
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Both houses of the Michigan Legislature 
united last week to do honor to ex-Senator 
Palmer, the new U. S. Minister to Spain. 
His arrival at the Capitol was the signal | 
for the suspension of business, and the 
Senate and House met in joint session and | 
gave him a reception. He was escorted to 
the platform and made to make a speech, | 
in the course of which he put in a good 
word in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women. He believed that ‘the sentiment, 
the instinct which prompted them to ac- 
ion, would always cause them to do the 
right thing; for women, collectively, rare- 
ly did ottter than was best for all.” 

a 

Women had their first opportunity to | 
Vote for members of the school board in 
Wilmington, Del., the other day. Only 
twenty women voted; but ‘great oaks 
from little acorns grow.” It is a signifi- 
tant fact that most of the ladies who did 
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vote, instead of being insulted at the polls, 


as some had feared, were heartily cheered 
by the men. 








— ++ 


Mr. F. A. Channiug, M. P., will intro- | 


duce in the British House of Commons a 


bill making women eligible to serve on | 


County Councils. 





i 


The Pennsylvania House failed to pass 
the bill for the appointment of women 
physicians in insane asylums where wom- 
en are confined. 


+++ 
e+ 





A Scandinavian women’s seminary, the 
first of its kind in this country, is to be 
erected at Red Wing, Minn. 


+ 
~?o+ 





At the last meeting of the Canadian | 


Women’s Franchise Association, Mr. John 


Cameron, editor of the Toronto Daily | 


Globe, the most influential paper of the 
province, made an excellent address in 
favor of the reform, reviewing the objec- 
tions and answering them. He was warm- 
ly and repeatedly applauded. 


+o — 


A new association for the encourage- | 
ment of silk culture, an offshoot of the | 
Women's Silk Culture Association, with | 


headquarters in Philadelphia, is about to 
be started at Wilmington, Del. It will be 
called the Delvirmar Silk Association. 
This name is a combination of the first syl- 
lables of Delaware, Virginia and Mary- 
land, which States will be the society's 
special field of work. 





+o+ 

Our readers will be surprised to hear 
that Mrs. Livermore lately lectured in De- 
troit against woman suffrage, taking the 
ground that women must not vote because 
they cannot fight, etc. The surprise will 
be lessened, however, by the fact that the 
lecturer was not Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
but a Mrs. C. F. Livermore. We are not 
acquainted with Mrs. C. F. Livermore. 
She may be a person of excellent inten- 
tious, but her opposition to woman suf- 
frage is hardly as formidable as that of 
the other Mrs. Livermore would be. 

-— oe 

A bill has been introduced in the British 
House of Commons to bring within the 
operation of the Vagrant Act men who 
follow women about and annoy them. Un- 
der the existing law, magistrates have been 
unable to deal with such offenders. ‘The 
bill provides that ‘every person who shall, 
in any public place, street, highway, court, 


passage, or place of public resort, persist- 


ently, and without lawful excuse, follow, 
accost, or address any female against the 


will and to the annoyance of the said fe- | 

male . . . shall be deemed to be idle and | 

himself would, perhaps, be indignant if the 
temperance women were to accuse him of | 


disorderly persons within the true intent 
and meaning of 5 Geo. IV., c. 83.” 





~~ 
*?+ 


The Dutch States-General have passed a 
bill forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren under twelve years of age in any 
manufactory. ‘The working day for wom- 
en is made eleven hours; they are prohib- 
ited from doing night-work, and a period 
of rest is enforced during working hours. 
A working day of eleven hours is long 
enough for anybody, and too long. Still, 
there are two sides to the question. The 
law recently passed in France, much 
against the wishes of the women, prohib- 
iting women from doing night-work in 
newspaper oflices, has had the direct re- 
sult of throwing many women upon the 
streets. As the Westminsterand Lambeth 
Gazette says: ‘It may be a cruel kindness 
which prevents women from competing 
on the same terms as men in industrial 
pursuits.” 





+ 


Two ladies who have been elected to 
the Board of Guardians of the Poor in 
Greenwich, England, rejoice in the odd 
names of Miss Peppercorn and Miss Airy. 
The former ought to be able to stand up | 
for the rights of the oppressed poor in 
any case where “‘grit” is called for, and 
the latter will be authority on all ques- 
tions of ventilation. 


—_—+«——___—_ 





At the Convention of Fruit Growers of | 
the State of California, lately held at Na- | 
tional City, Mrs. Flora M. Kimball deliv- | 
ered the address of welcome, being the 
first woman ever invited by the State | 
Board to fill that important position. | 
When her name was read the applause was | 
loud and continued, and broke into an ova- | 
tion, the San Diego Union says, when she 
ascended the platform. Her address is 
highly praised. 


| argument. 


| Mr. Parsons can show 


Those persons who have felt called upon 
to criticise the advocates of prohibition for 
| the occasional use of intemperate and un- 
| becoming language, now bkave a chance to 
show their impartiality by administering 
reproof to Mr. Theophilus W. Parsons. 
Mr. Parsons in the past has written some 
beautiful poetry, but he has now allowed 
himself to be irritated by the amendment 
campaign into penning a singularly un- 
gentlemanly sonnet. It has been floating 
about in the papers, and has just been 
copied into the Churchman, to the natural 
indignation of some intelligent Church- 
women. It is as follows: 

*“O God! whose service, Holy Church declares, 

Is perfect freedom, shall our Commonwealth 
So legislate that what was always theirs, 

The largest liberty, be prey to stealth 
Of politicians, preachers, austere maids, 

Self-banished, haply, from Love’s myrtle bowers, 
Who scorn their needles for the nobler pen, 

And in the forum exercise their powers 
To mix unwisdom in affairs of men, 

With zeal that even the Eucharist invades? 

Some imbeciles would in that ancient day 

Offend by their excesses; did St. Paul 
Denounce the rite that led those fools astray, 

And let his anger on the chalice fall?” 


— err 


If selling liquor be serving God, and 
hence entitled to *tperfect freedom,” the 
effort to restrict the traffic ought to be as 
obnoxious in the eyes of Mr. Parsons as 
the effort to prohibit it. But the point that 
especially deserves notice is the incivility 
he displays toward the women who hon- 
estly differ with him. People of equally 
good intentions may and do honestly differ 


| On the temperance question; but they 
| should not assail their opponents with in- 


sinuation and insult instead of with fair 
The anti-prohibition papers 
see this very clearly when any prohibition- 
ist does it. Yet some of the very papers 
that have been the most severe in denoune- 
ing ‘‘intemperate prohibitionists," copy 
Mr. Parsons’s abusive poem. without any 
hint of disapproval. 
ee 


If Mrs. Lathrop, in replying to Miss 
Kate Field’s lecture against prohibition, 
instead of answering Miss Field’s argu- 
ments, had indulged herself in calling Miss 
Field an old maid and intimating that she 
probably did not know how to sew, there 
would have been great indignation. If the 
W.C. 'T. U. had insinuated that Mrs. Kate 
Ginnett Wells's children had to go with 
their stockings undarned while Mrs. Wells 
was writing letters to the Boston Tran- 
script against prohibition, the anti-prohibi- 
tion papers would have raised a chorus of 
chivalrous fury. They woud have said, 
with perfect truth, that such remarks were 
discourteous and unjustifiable. But not 
one of these papers has had a word to 
say against Mr. Parsons. Mr. Parsons 


leaving his wife to split her own kindling 
wood while he wrote poetry, neglecting 
the hatchet for the nobler pen. Such a 
statement would be no more unhandsome 
or irrelevant than his own insinuations in 
this sonnet. 
be argued on its merits, with as much ac- 
curacy, courtesy, and moderation on both 
sides as fallible human nature can com- 
mand. Above all, let us remember that 
there cannot properly be two moral stand- 
ards, one for ourselves and another for our 
political opponents. 
“ve 

The indignation of Mr. Parsons seems to 
have been greatly aroused against those 
persons, and especially against those wom- 
en, who think it would be better to use un- 
fermented wine at the Lord’s Supper. If 
good reason to the 
contrary, let him show it; but whether the 
women with whom he differs are married 


| or single, whether they do or do not neg- 


lect their sewing, has nothing to do with 
the question. In Congress, within the 
memory of persons still living, Henry 
A. Wise presented ‘a memorial of ladies | 
and gentlemen of Halifax County, in the 
State of Virginia, praying Congress to fur- 
nish husbands, at public expense, to all 
female petitioners upon subjects relating 


| to slavery, thereby giving a direction to 


their minds calculated to make them good 
matrons, and averting the evils with which 
the priestcraft and fanaticism of the East- 
ern States threaten the people of the 
South.” At this distance of time, it is 
easy to see the foolishness and impropriety 
of such a memorial. Whether slavery 


| were right or wrong, that was not the way 


to reply to petitions against it. Whether 
it is wise or unwise to use fermented wine 
at communion, the insinuations that the 
women who object to it are ‘austere 


Let the temperance question | 


maids,” and ‘‘neglect their needles,” etc., CONCERNING WOMEN 
is impertinent, in both senses of the word. od a : 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT has been made a 
vice-president of the British Peace Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON is at 
Hampstead, Long Island, N. Y., and asks 
her friends to direct their letters to her at 
that place. 


+++ —-- 


Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick is soon to move 
from Kentucky to Ohio. Her husband, 
Mr. W. A. Dietrick, is a large stockholder 
and an officer in the Corrugating Iron es- 
tablishment at Covington, Ky., which is 
soon to be removed to Piqua, 0. The | 


Lexington (Ky.) Observer says: Dr. NILES, a sister of one of the editors 


of the Omaha Bee, is one of the principal 
physicians of the great missionary hospi- 
| tal at Canton, China. 


Mrs. Dietrick is one of the ablest writers 

| and most valuable workers in the cause of 
philanthropic education this State has ever 
had. She has given her heart to the work | Mks. G. W. ‘THACHER read an interest- 
for years, and has written many valuable | ing paper on the Alpine flowers of Colo- 


articles in support of her views on the best | ado i i 
. ? 2 De: ado at the meeting of the Appalachian 
way to accomplish moral and educational Club in Boston this per 5 ail 


reform. ‘lhe loss of such a philanthropic 
Mrs. JULIA WarRv Howe, of Rhode 


woman should be a source of regret to all 

good ae and a to meee en- | Island, Mrs. A. J. BAILEY, of Maine, and 

gaged in educational reform in the State. ; IN ‘KBURN ‘ 

Mrs. Dietrick is one of those bel ae ape. Hanwan BLACKRE ms, of Cie, weno 

the authority of old Bishop Butler’s elected to membership in the American 

dogma, “Spare the rod and spoil the | Peace Society atits sixty-tirst annual meet- 

— — ane canes a tyrants of | ing, just held. 

thousands of teachers and law-breakers o - oe 

millions of children. While her ae he Miss AcxEs WrsTox, who has done s 
great work amoug the sailors at Ports- 
mouth and Devonport, England, issues an 
illustrated monthly called Jottings from My 


is engaged in corrugating iron, Mrs. Die- 
trick should found a large establishment | 

Log. It is a record of the work among the 
sailors. 


for the purpose of uncorrugating educa- 
tional methods. 


Mrs. Dietrick’s removal will be a great 
loss to the suffrage cause in Kentucky; 
but Kentucky's loss is Ohio's gain. 


Rey. ANNIE H. SHAW lectures to-day at 
St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania W. 8. A. 
She will give a fortnight in June to work 
in Pennsylvania for the prohibition amend- 
ment. Miss Shaw has been spending some 
days of rest at the delightful Sanitarium 
of Mrs. Kate 8. Peirce, at Bristol, Pa., and 
has gained strength rapidly. 


*+- 


GREEK PLAY AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It may be of interest to those who value 
collegiate training for women, to know 
that in Swarthmore, a co-educational 
college, the girls of the Greek department 
have just produced in the original, with fine 
success, Sophocles* play of Antigone.” 
The girls accredit to their professor the 
inspiration for the undertaking; but all 
the details of the presentation, the cast of 
characters, the untiring preparation and 
rehearsal of parts, and the arrangement 
of costumes, have been under the direction 
of one of the senior girls. Her own fine 
physique and ‘force of character made it 
fitting that she should assume the part of 
Creon, the King; and her true artistic 
sense directed unerringly her choice of | 
the Queen, Eurydice; of the sisters Anti- 
gone and Ismene, who have to brave the 
vindictive character of the King; of the 
spirited guard; of the King’s son, Haimon, 
of their several attendants, and of the 
chorus of Theban Elders. Students of 
Greek who were present, and followed the 
original text, pronounced the smoothly 
flowing lines of the chorus, the unhesi- 


Mrs. J. M. KELLOGG, wife of the attor- 
ney-general of Missouri, has just been in- 
| stalled as first assistant attorney-general. 
She was admitted to practice in the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court eight years ago, and 
is a member of the State Bar Association. 
For several years she was a partner in the 
law business of her husband, the firm name 
being L. B. and J. M. Kellogg. 


LADY SANDHURST, when a member of 
the London County Council, had the super- 
vision of twenty-three institutions for in- 
fants. Her competitor, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, who has got her unseated, holds 
that women have no business on County 
Councils. A sareastic Englishman calls 
attention to the fact, and expresses the 
hope that the gentleman who has ousted 
Lady Sandhurst will find himself equal to 
the mothering of all these babies. 


Dr. SOPHIA KOWALEWSKI received her 
first encouragement to pursue her mathe- 
tating, spirited, and in parts, impassioned mate! studies from herhusband, a famous 
utterance of the principal characters, not | rep naturalist and traveller. After 
only a triumph of memory, but evidence | his death, in 1868, she studied at Heidel- 
of most careful and successful study of berg, and later at Berlin under Prof. Weier- 

7 strass. In 1874 she took her doctor's de- 


the language. To the listeners to whom ; . bie 
the Greek was literally a dead language, | 8'¢® im mathematics at Gottingen, and 
the presentation was a series of exquisite |“ went for some years to Paris. It was 
pictures. ‘The costumes, generously loaned only after much persuasion, it is said, that 
them by the students of the University of | S#@ accepted her present position as pro- 
Pennsylvania, were carefully studied, and fessor in the Swedish University. 
reproduced the rich embroidery, the colors 
and graceful lines of the old Greek dress. 
The girls were freed from all self-con- 
sciousness by their thorough preparation 
and by their absorption in the characters 
they were presenting, and thus made their 
performance of “Antigone” «a success for 
coliege girls everywhere to be proud of. 
The of this presentation of 
** Antigone” deserves a word of mention 
in the JOURNAL. It was the anniversary 
of the Girls’ Literary Society—the ‘*Som- 
erville’—named in memory of Mary Som- 


Miss JEANNETTE GURNEY FINE, a Smith 
College graduate, is to be at the head of 
the settlement which « number of college 
girls have planned to establish in the New 
York slums, in order to live and work 
among the poor, something after the fash- 
ion of ‘Toynbee Hallin London. For the 
past year or two, Miss Fine has given her 
days to teaching and her evenings to the 
study of sociologic questions by practical 
work’ in the neighborhood guilds among 
the Forsyth Street tenements. 


occasion 


” 


il] E tot ie i Mrs. STEPHEN MENZIES, the wife of a 
pede pe - o = 4 a om 8 Liverpool banker, edits Our Own Gazette, 
members, both alumnw and those who | tn. omeial organ of the Young Women’s 


did not take the full course, return to 
Swarthmore to unite with the active mem- 
bers in celebrating the founding of their 
society. During the morning a business 
meeting was held, at which Olivia Rodham, 
a former librarian of the college, now a 
student in Berlin, and Mary A. Livermore 
were made honorary members of the 


Christian Association, as well as another 
magazine for young people, and finds time 
in addition to take part in all the philan- 
thropic and evangelical movements of the 
great port. At present she is starting a 
Deaconess and Missionary Training Insti- 
tute at Liverpool. Ladies of means will be 
expected to contribute towards their own 


viety. 2 Ds ‘ session, papers : : 
society y = os oe ” on a ne maintenance, but those who are poor will 
‘ere ret ¢ scusse @ °°] o - 
were Fea B and dl ous ed on th oO be received free. 
ern Novel” and ‘Facilities for Study : . 
Abroad.” ‘The evening entertainment was Mrs. Sam Foom, a Chinese lady who 


has lately gone back to China with her 
husband, has a singular story. She was 
a little slave girl, and was rescued years 
ago by Dr. Gibson. She gave a lecture 
some time since, in one of the Methodist 
churches of San Franeisco, on the history 
of her life. Her husband, a Christian 
Chinaman, started in business ten years 
ago, and made a vow that when he was 
worth $3,000 he would go back to China 
to preach the Gospel to his countrymen. 
The couple have gone back, accordingly, 
as self-supporting missionaries. 


‘*Antigone,” followed by a modest ban- 
quet, which was enlivened by songs and 
toasts. 

On a subsequent evening ‘‘Antigone” 
was given again, in response to an earnest 
request, before the faculty and instructors 
and men students of the college and in- 
vited guests. Our young men have made 
some creditable ‘trecords’ in athletics; 
but they have left it to our maidens to put 
on record a demonstration of the “higher 
education.” ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 

Swarthmore College, Pa., Muy 4, 1889. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, 
APRIL 13, 1889. } 
Editors Woman's Journai; 

The spirit of prophecy, with Ithuriel spear, 
having touched Col. Higginson to produce 
the “Ah Ming Tragedy,” and then A. 5. B., 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, to give us that 
pretty vision of the future, ‘‘Under the 
Dome,” has reached forth the same magic 
wand to Sir Julius Vogel, a legal function- 
ary and sound jurist, late premier of New 


Zealand, and inspired him to write a bulky | 


volume entitled, ‘‘Anno Domini 2000: or, 
Woman’s Destiny,” which Hutchinson & 
Co., of Paternoster Square, have just pub- 
lished here in London. Sir Julius Vogel 
is described as a colonial statesman of the 
best type. He went out to New Zealand 
when a young man, equipped with some of 
the best culture of this country. He en- 
tered the fresh field of colonial politics at 
the antipodes, and rose rapidly, eventually 
attaining the highest post in the colony. 
He was the author and initiator of the pub- 
lic works policy of 1870, from which so 
much of the late prosperity of New Zea- 
land may be dated. 

Although Sir Julius Vogel favors protec- 
tion—that stumbling-block of young coun- 
tries—and although you may object to his 
making ‘‘United Britain” (England and 
her Federated Colonies, with Ireland and 
the Indian Empire) the prevailing power 
of the world in the year 2000, you will find 
that, on the whole, his projections into 
that future era are on a beneficent basis, 
and worthy of some acceptance in the one 
great republic ‘which approaches nearest 
in power to the mother country.” 

Before touching on the tale, which, 
though tamely told, is not without fascina- 
tion as well as freshness, it is but fair to 
state the points aimed at and kept in view 
all along in this anticipation of the unread 
events of time. First, the writer declares: 
‘It has been designed to show that a rec- 


ognized dominance of either sex is unnec- | 
essary, and that men and women may take | 


part in the affairs of the world on terms of 
equality, each member of either sex enjoy- 
ing the position to which he or she is en- 
titled by reason of his or her qualifications. 
The second object is to suggest that the 
materials are at hand for forming the do- 
minions of Great Britain into a powerful 
and beneficent empire. ‘The third purpose 
is to attract consideration to the question 
whether it is not possible to relieve the 
misery under which a large portion of 
mankind languishes on account of extreme 
poverty and destitution. ‘The writer has 
a strong conviction that every human be- 
ing is entitled to a sufficiency of food and 
clothing, and to decent lodging, whether 
or not he or she is willing or capable of 
work.” He would make idleness disgrace- 
ful, and stigmatized by a badge or peculiar 
dress. 
labor would be no more recognized than 
that of forcing a person to listen to music, 
or to view works of art. He deprecates 
anything approaching communism as be- 
ing ‘‘fatal to energy and ambition, two of 
the most ennobling qualities with which 
human beings are endowed.” He further 
adds: ‘*There is no reason to fear that am- 
bition would be deadened because the low- 
est scale of life commenced with sufficiency 
of sustenance. Experience, on the con- 
trary, shows that the higher the social 
status the more keen ambition becomes. 
Aspiration is most numbed in those whose 
existence is walled round with constant 
privation.” 

These extracts will show you on what a 
nigh level the social structure of A. D. 
2000 is built in this dream of the future. 
There is not much plot in the story; it is 
rather a narrative of events, to lead up to 
which we have a prologue dated only 
thirty years hence—A. D. 1920. The tragic 
end of a young man who stole a loaf of 
bread for his wife and child perishing with 
hunger, is followed by a meeting of the 
six largest financial houses in the world, 
one of whom is a lady, to consider the 
‘condition of the people” question, and the 


, terrible inequality between rich and poor. 


After a three days’ council they conclude 
that, in order to maintain progress, and 
avert anarchy, changes must be made on 
the lines of the programme above stated. 
A financial basis for these changes is re- 
solved upon, and forthwith carried out. 
Eighty years elapse, and the story begins 
on the improved social plane which was 
the result of the salutary measures thus 
projected. Men and women enjoy equal 
rights in every department of life. In 
many cases, political and scientific as well 
as social, women are the acknowledged 
leaders, men supplying the executive de- 
partment of the world’s work. By their 
united, wise legislation, backed by public 
opinion, every human being is allowed, 


not only the means of subsistence, but a 


certain amount of the amenities of life, 
fairly earned, which are only forfeited by 
crime. This is of rare occurrence, for a 
criminal class no longer exists, and hered- 


‘ itary crime is rendered impossible. The 


dignity of labor is maintained by regard- 


The idea of forcing a person to | 





ing it as ‘‘the only condition of general 
happiness.” 

The Federal Parliament of United Brit- 
ain is held in different parts of the empire, 
and the seat of government is not con- 
fined to one spot. These changes are facili- 
tated by the improved means of locomo- 
tion. Aircruisers traverse the vast domin- 
ions upon which the sun never sets, from 
one end to the other, in twelve days. The 
emperor, who may be regarded as the 





hero of the tale, occupies his magnificent | 
palace on the banks of the Yarra, near | 
Melbourne, where we are introduced to | 


him, 
three and twenty, Hilda Fitzherbert. She 
is descended from a family of statesmen of 
both sexes. At twenty-two she entered 
the Federal Parliament, and has become 
Under Secretary of State when the story 
opens. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Hardinge, an Irish 
lady, forty years of age, is prime minister 


The heroine is a New Zealand girl of | 


of the empire, and ‘the foremost states- | 


man in the world.” In the most motherly 
way she befriends Hilda in all her diffi- 
culties with a rejected aspirant to her hand. 
This is Lord Reginald Paramatta, the lead- 
er of the volunteer force, and the evil gen- 
ius of the tale. There are several subor- 
dinate characters, amongst them the lady 
president of the United States. 

The course of true love runs in its usual 
tortuous way, but ends happily for the 


Emperor, who pays his addresses to Hilda | 


as ‘man to woman” irrespective of rank, 


and i¢ so accepted, and all goes gaily as a | 


marriage bell. In the end, the only re- 
maining disability under which women 
labor is removed by an act of Parliament 


which “gave females an equal right with | 
| Mr. Goldwin Smith had simply professed 


males to the succession to the crown.” 
The Princess Royal, Victoria, is older 
than her brother Albert, and far more 
competent to succeed her father. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


deprecates. He recounts the benefits that 
have been extended to women in the past 
twenty years, and contests J. S. Mill’s theo- 
ry of the subjection of women. He dis- 
courses on the historical characteristics of 
women, and on these, and the fact that 
women are in a majority, he grounds his 
opposition to woman suffrage. Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s dictum is in accordance with 
King Canute’s to the incoming waves, and 
will probably have a like response from 
the irresistible tide of Time. 
REBECCA MOORE. 
oo 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S FIASCO. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has been brought to 
his knees. He now acknowledges that his 
ebullition on the subject of woman suf- 
frage was ill-judged and incorrect. The 
famous letter in the Times, which con- 
tained the remarkable assertion about 
Nebraska, shown by Mrs. Fawcett to be 
contradicted by facts, was, he says, writ- 
ten toa friend in England and not intended 
for publication. He adds that he fears ‘‘in 
point of expression it was not very well 
suited for the public eye.” ‘That is quite 
true; it certainly was not suited for ‘‘the 
public eye,” in point of expression or inany 
other respect, and Mr. Goldwin Smith must 
long since have bitterly repented his rash- 
ness in giving utterance, through his pen, 
to statements which he could not prove. 

He endeavors to make as light of his 
mistake about Nebraska as possible Dy 
saying that America is a big country, and 
that even Americans themselves do not 
always know what is going on in every 
part of it. That would be all very well if 





| utter ignorance, but to assert a particular 


With | 


the full consent of the young prince, | 


whose tastes are scientific, she is nomi- 
nated heir-apparent as soon as the law 
is altered. All through the tale, the dif- 
ferent capacities of men and women, and 
the advantages of giving a fair field to 
both, are clearly shown to enrich and 
adorn life, and to promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Sir Julius Vogel’s vaticinations may be 
no more significant than the trend of a 
straw held up to the wind, but, though 
the fickle ‘“‘element” is liable to change, 
there are indications which even the wind 
must obey. ‘The laws of human progress 
are as immutable as the laws of science, 
and though his forecasts may fail, the 
future holds nothing more wonderful than 
that which has already been attained in 
the position of women starting from the 
standpoint of the savage. 

To descend from these airy flights. In 
a recent number of the Fortnightly Re- 
view the article called ‘‘Woman’s Suf- 
frage” consists of two papers, ‘The 
Woman Suffrage Bill,” by Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett, and “The Proposed Subjec- 
tion of Men,” by I. S. Stuart Glennie. 
Mrs. Fawcett meets the forebodings of 
Goldwin Smith and Mrs. Lynn Linton 
(our **Remonstrants”’) in an able manner. 
As examples of woman’s action in public 
affairs, she names Elizabeth Fry, Mary 
Carpenter, Florence Nightingale, Octavia 
Hill, and others, to prove that ‘‘practical 
moderation, common-sense and honesty 
are not the exclusive property of one sex.” 
She points out that, as history bears wit- 
ness, women have always influenced pub- 
lic affairs more or less, and the suffrage is 
claimed in order that ‘‘the influence of 
women in politics may be recognized and 
made responsible.” According to Sir 
Henry Maine, ‘**The countries in the front 
rank of civilization are those which have 
carried forward changes that have grad- 
ually put an end to the seclusion and deg- 
radation of women.” Mrs. Fawcett 
shows the advantages that accrue to both 
sexes from the elevation of women, and 
the developments that political inter- 
ests give to women by extending their 
sympathies and enlarging their horizon. 
In proof of the moral influence of women 
in politics, she quotes the resolutions of 
the women voters in municipal affairs in 
Kansas, which declare that they care less 
for parties than for principles, and demand 
that the candidates for office be, above all 
things, good men. Finally, Mrs. Fawcett 
combats Goldwin Smith’s objection against 
woman suffrage, that ‘‘government rests 
on force and force is male,” by a quota- 
tion from Amiel’s Journal, ‘*The ultimate 
ground on which every civilization rests is 
the average morality of the masses,” and 
therefore, she concludes, ‘‘Especially be- 
cause women are accustomed to rely more 
on moral than on physical force, their ad- 
mission to citizenship would add to the 
real strength and honor of England.” 

Mr. Stuart Glennie takes for his text 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration at Edinburgh 
that ‘the hopes the day is not far distant 
when women will be enfranchised and 
bear their share in determining the policy 
of this country.” Mr. Glennie’s points 
are, ‘‘Woman suffrage and French pre- 
ponderance,” which latter he strongly 





fact about a particular State, viz.: that 
suffrage had been tried and had failed in Ne- 
braska, and then to shelter himself behind 
the platitude that nobody is omniscient, is 
a very poor defence indeed. 

Fearful notv of saying anything more 
on his own responsibility, as well he may 
be, he appends to his letter of retraction a 
long statement on the history of the move- 
ment in the United States, drawn up by 
somebody else. In this statement, we are 
informed that the suffrage agitation has 
been going on for forty years in the States 
and that ‘‘nothing of national importance 
has been effected.”” No friend of the 
movement would wish to make the results 
appear greater than they are, but it must 
be observed that there may be two opin- 
ions as to whatis of *‘national importance.” 
In this country we have learnt to view the 
slow, gradual education of public opinion 
as of ‘“‘national importance”’ before it ex- 
presses itself inactsin Parliament. What- 
ever affects the minds of the people and 
alters their attitude with regard to suffrage 
or any other question is of ‘‘national impor- 
tance,” as it paves the way for legislation. 
In America they have begun, very proper- 
ly, with getting “limited suffrage in local 
concerns.” If they do not first acquire the 
lesser, how will they procure the greater 
privilege? We, in England, regard it asa 
matter of much moment that municipal 
franchise has been granted to women, that 
they can vote for members of school 
boards, boards of guardians and county 
councils. It is felt that these rights are a 
great help towards securing the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. Whatever measure 
of “limited suffrage in local concerns” 
women have won in America is so much 
to the good with regard to political suf- 
frage. This “limited suffrage” they have 
now secured, says the writer, in sixteen 
States and four Territories, ‘‘the quality 
of this right varying from the power to 
vote for district school committees, as in 
Massachusetts, to a participation in all 
municipal elections, as in Kansas.” It 
will bea long and hard battle in the States, 
and there is no doubt that the delay in set- 
tling the question here is a hindrance to 
our American sisters. But fhere is no 
ground for Mr. Goldwin Smith’s friend to 
make the assertion that the question has 
been received in the United States with 
“silence and indifference.”— Westminster 
and Lambeth Gazette. 
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LETTER FROM HARRIET HOSMER. 


The following letter has been received 
from Harriet G. Hosmer in reply to an in- 
vitation to take part in the Historical 
Pageant: 

CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL 22, 1889. 
but the exigencies of art pre- 
eing present at the Pageant in 

If I were free | should delight in 

taking part. Itis a most original and ar- 

tistic idea, and I am sure will be effective 
in representation; moreover, I am greatly 
flattered that the part of Sculptor was as- 
signed tome. How could I be otherwise 
than flattered? But you will see how Iam 
tied. I — in the midst of a model which 

Iam ma here in Chicago, and which, 

begun on a a and more elaborate scale 

than I originally intended, has run on into 

far greater time than I contemplated. I 

have considerable work upon it still to do. 

Then I have promised (if I get through in 

time) to go from here to Colorado talk 

art with the art students of Denver, on the 

ninth of June. So you see how sadly im- 


Nothin 
vent my 
person. 





genmpie it is for me to Eastward in 

ay. But,asT ay g but positive 
eee would prevent my so doing. 
I do not know of anything I should like 
better, or should engage in more heartily, 
if my time weremy own. I heartily thank 
ou and the members of the Executive 
Jommittee for thinking of me. With re- 
newed regret at my unavoidable absence, 
Iam Very sincerely, 

1. G. HOSMER. 


-_* a *>- 
ADDRESS OF MRS, CHACE. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, at the recent 
woman suffrage reception and supper, in 
Providence, R. I., made the following re- 
sponse to the toast, ‘“‘The Antislavery 
Women”: 

After the long night of slavery which 
earth's toiling millions had suffered for 
ages, and after the philanthropy of later 


| times had sought for many years to devise 





| 





some method for the amelioration and 
gradual removal of the terrible evil, it was 
Elizabeth Heyrick, a woman of England, 
when human slavery was still supported 
in its West Indian Islands, who first de- 


| clared that immediate and entire emanci- 


pation was the onlyremedy. Her pamph- 
let, published in 1825, was followed 
within a few years by the earnest cry of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison in this country for 
the immediate and unconditional abolition 
of slavery in our own land, This ery, accom- 
panied by details of the horrors of this 
cruel system, awakened in the best wom- 
anhood of this nation an enthusiasm and 
energy such as the battle for our own free- 
dom from British rule had scarcely ex- 
cited. Women whose lives had hitherto 
been spent in the quiet seclusion of pri- 
vate life, or in the performance of such in- 
dustries as were then open to their sex, were 
inspired with an irresistible sense of duty 
to lift up their voices in earnest demand 
of this guilty nation that it should “let 
the oppressed go free.” The public senti- 
ment of the Northern States was cor- 
rupted by their commercial relations, 
their political associations, and their relig- 
ious fellowship with the people of the 
South. Added to these were the common 
objections to the public speaking of wom- 
en. It is impossible for this generation to 
realize the privations and sufferings which 
these noble women endured in their advo- 
cacy of the cause of the slave. Social 
ostracism, persecution, slander, insult 
assailed them on every side. But they 
went bravely on, sustained by a high and 
holy purpose whose call they could not 
disobey. Among the earliest and most 
remarkable of these devoted women were 
the sisters Grimké, of South Carolina, who, 
born to an inheritance of wealth in slaves, 
renounced all ownership in human beings, 
left their family and home, came North, 
and sought to arouse in the people here a 
determination to withdraw their support 
and fellowship from this great iniquity. 
Abby Kelley, a beautiful New England 
girl, gave herself, her time, and all that 
she possessed to the same great work of 
awakening the Northern conscience to a 
sense of its guilt. Lucretia Mott, whose 
Quaker training as a preacher made her 
especially impressive as a public speaker, 
Maria Chapman, whose pen was ever 
active, Lucy Stone, who brought her 
youth and her college education into this 
unselfish service, and other women are all 
worthy of the high place their names will 
fill in the future history of that Revolu- 
tionary period. But, passing over these, 
in whose behalf there is not time now to 
speak in fitting words, I wish to remind 
you of the great army of women through- 
out the Northern States who enlisted 
under the anti-slavery banner, and in a 
uiet, unappreciated, but effective way 
id noble service to the cause, despite loss 
of reputation in society, in the church, and 
sometimes in their own families, so 
strong and bitter was the pro-slavery spirit 
of that day! These women opened their 
doors to the despised and contemned advo- 
cates of the slave, who had no salaries for 
their maintenance; they protected them 
from mob violence by their presence 
around them in the crowded streets, when 
the angry multitude were ready to shed 
their blood for speaking in the slave's be- 
half. They sheltered the fugitive slave, 
protected, warmed, fed and clothed him, 
and sent him with their blessing on his 
journey to the land of safety. They broke 
down the bars of custom and prejudice 
which excluded men and women from all 
decent treatment on account of the color 
of their skin; they gave up luxuries, rest, 
recreation, worked day and night for fairs, 
decorated their rooms with pictures of the 
kneeling slave and the flying fugitive, 
stamped them on their work-bags, their 
pin-cushions, and the contribution-boxes 
they kept on their centre-tables; while the 
mothers among them sung anti-slavery 
songs to the infants in their arms, and car- 
ried the image of the slave-mother robbed 
of her children, ever in their hearts. Of 
such women was Helen Garrison, the 
young wife of the great reformer; when 
her husband was dragged through the 
streets of Boston, with a halter round his 
neck, by a mob of ‘‘gentlemen of property 
and standing,” who were thirsting for his 
blood, this heroic young woman, behold- 
ing the sight, instead of bemoaning his 
daring or bewailing herown unhappy con- 
dition, was heard to exclaim, “I’m sure 
| husband will not desert his principles.” 
have in my mind some women here in 
Rhode Island, whose names are unknown 
to fame, but on whose private record stands 
a history, worthy to be written in letters 
of gold, as the friends of humanity, in a 
sense of which the Rhode Island women 
of this generation have no knowledge or 
conception. In those dark days, when to 
— an anti-slavery word, orjdo an anti- 
slavery deed, meant odium if not peril, 
these women, then young, cherished, tal- 
ented, refined, stood act be Ww the right, 
through experiences worthy of the age of 
om. The six Sisson sisters, of 
Pawtucket (for I must mention some 
names), the Browns, of East Greenwich, 
daughters of a man who bore worthily the 











name of the hero of Harper's Ferry, 
of Little Compton, 2 
wives of two of the | eg re abolition. 
ists of Providence, Anna Fairbanks ang 
Sophia Janes, the daughters of Wil) 
Chace, of Pleasant Valley, Elizabeth 
Brown. a young colored teacher of this 
city, whom the others that knew her took 
by the hand as a worthy co-laborer, Ama. 
rancy Paine, Susan R. Harris, Caroline 
Ashley, Hannah Shove, and others whose 
names I fail to recall, must never be for. 
otten in the record made by Rhode Islang 
n this great struggle for human freedom 
and it was to these women a liberal educa. 
tion. It placed them among the foreryp. 
ners and the pioneers in the world-wide 
movement for the enfranchisement of 
women, to which the anti-slavery agitg. 
tion opened the pathway, and made jt 
smoother for us to walk in than had beep 
their own painful journey. Most of these 
women have passed away from this life, 
but those who remain may be found in the 
woman suffrage ranks. 
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THE LESSON OF THE AMENDMENTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Press reports tell how women worked at 
the polls for the prohibitory amendments 
recently defeated by the votes of men in 
New Hampshireand Massachusetts. Wom- 
en secured speakers and paid the bills for 
meetings; women distributed literature; 
women prayed and spoke in public and 
private; women “stood at the polls all day, 
pleading with voters to protect their homes 
and their children”; but when the votes 
were counted, the saloon triumphed, by 
power exerted through its ungodly gains 
spent in corrupting the ballot and subsidiz- 
ing a venial press. Nowhere do we learn 
of women in an organized capacity work- 
ing otherwise than for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. Only one woman—Kate 
Field—could be found to go out, even for 
hire, to uphold the licensed liquor curse, 
Had the influence of these women been di- 
rect instead of indirect, had their efforts 
been crystallized into ballots, the people 
would have spoken, and the saloon would 
have speedily gone, as it has in Kansas, be- 
fore the votes of the whole people. Lf de- 
cent men, men with a sense of their dan- 
ger from the aggressive liquor oligarchy, 
men with a desire to see justice prevail, 
shall learn the lesson taught by these two 
elections, they will not have been held in 
vain. 

1. Men have no right, in the sight of 
God or man, to attempt to settle so mo- 
mentous a question without the voice of 
women at the ballot-box; they have no 
right to turn the deserved constituency to 
the ballot-box and the undeserved constit- 
uency to their prayers. One ballot is 
worth a thousand prayers in such a con- 
test. 

Again, I prophesy that there will never 
be another prohibitory amendment incor- 
porated in any State constitution until 
women vote. HELEN M. GOUGAR. 

La Fayette, Ind. 
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GERMAN NOTES AND NEWS. 


An American lady, married to Lieut. 
Col. von Funke, of Dresden, is going to 
translate the ‘‘Life of Emerson” into Ger- 
man. 

Mr. von Bodenstedt, who was seventy 
years. old on the 22d of April, has asked 
for a collection of money to ease his cir- 
cumstances. Having always lived beyond 
his means, the poet is heavily in debt. 

The committee nominated by the dow- 
ager Empress Augusta to investigate the 
condition of the poor, has elected Frau 
Weber, of Tubingen, a corresponding men 
ber. 

Miss von Demming, a dentist in Wies- 
baden, has a first-rate practice, and sur- 
passes all her male competitors. She stud- 
ied four years in Philadelphia with great 
profit. Her address is 13 Wilhelm Street. 
She speaks English fluently, and feels par- 
ticularly flattered when Americans resort 
to her office. 

A woman physician has established her- 
self in Germany to cure mental diseases by 
magnetism. She comes from Geneva. 








HIS VIEW OF THE MATTER. 


“Yes, sir,” continued the large man with 
the gold watch, ‘‘Yes, sir, we had a great 
time over our school ‘lection here !ast 
spring. Got a good many out who dont 
in a gen’ral way make no ’count of school 
matters. You see, the women put it into 
the papers how that they’d like to have 4 
woman on the school board, and it raised 
quite an excitement. It did, sir, for a fact- 
I just told ’em, sir, if they put a woman 00 
that school board, sir, why, I’d resign.” 

“And so, I suppose, they didn’t elect 4 
woman,” observed the quiet traveller. 

“No, sir, they didn’t. Leastwise, she 
didn’t git on to the school board, sir. The 
woman got the most votes, but it wasn't 
done legal, and so she was cvunted out- 
Yes, sir. I’m jest as much in favor of 
women as anybody, sir. I want them 
have all their rights; but when they go ” 
interferin’ with our rights and prerog* 
tives, sir, why then, sir, I say it’s time sech 
things was put a stop to. Only last week 
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OF THE AMENDMENTS, 
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gressive liquor oligarchy, 
ire to see justice prevail, 
esson taught by these two 
will not have been held in 





no right, in the sight of 
attempt to settle so mo- 
tion without the voice of 
ballot-box; they have no 
deserved constituency to 
nd the undeserved constit- 
| prayers. One ballot is 
id prayers in such a con- 


hesy that there will never 
ibitory amendment incor- 
State constitution until 
HELEN M. GOuGAR. 
l. 
—- © ¢—_______ 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


lady, married to Lieut.- 
_ of Dresden, is going to 
ife of Emerson” into Ger- 


mstedt, who was seventy 
2 22d of April, has asked 
of money to ease his cir- 
ving always lived beyond 
oet is heavily in debt. 

2 nominated by the dow- 
ugusta to investigate the 
» poor, has elected Frau 
yen, a corresponding meni- 


ming, a dentist in Wies- 
it-rate practice, and sur- 
le competitors. She stud- 
| Philadelphia with great 
‘ess is 13 Wilhelm Street. 
sh fluently, and feels par- 
1 when Americans resort 


ician has established her- 
to cure mental diseases by 
» comes from Geneva. 
-—¢ @e— ——__ 


OF THE MATTER. 


tinued the large man with 
‘Yes, sir, we had a great 
chool ‘lection here last 
ood many out who don’t 
make no ’count of school 
e, the women put it into 
hat they’d like to have 4 
hool board, and it raised 
mt. It did, sir, for a fact 
r, if they put a woman 00 
, sir, why, I’d resign.” 
pose, they didn’t elect 4 
d the quiet traveller. 
didn’t. Leastwise, she 
e school board, sir. The 
10st votes, but it wasn't 
30 she was cvunted out. 
st as much in favor of 
ly, sir. I want them 
its; but when they go 
yur rights and prerog® 
mn, sir, I say it’s time sec? 
stop to. Only last week; 
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sir, I paid a woman a dollar, sir, for a day’s 

washing. I suppose she earnt the money, 

and I was willin’ to pay it; but I’ve known 

men—yes, sir, good, strong, able-bodied 

men—work a whole day, and git no more.” 
“] suppose you consented to remain on 

the school board, then,” said the traveller. 
“Well, yes, sir, I did.” 


“And the people concluded after all that ° 


it wasn’t best to have any but men ” 

“Well, yes, sir, they did so last year; 
put this year a few meddlers went to work 
and got out a lot of voters that didn’t un- 
derstand the value of a good school officer, 
and, if you'll believe it, sir, they voted in 
two women.” 

“And so you resigned immediately ?” 

“Well, no, sir, not exactly. I wasn’t 
elected.” . 4 


+e - 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Fate or A Foot. By Emma Ghent Curtis. 
John A. Berry & Co., New York. 


This is a book written with much ear- 
pestness and passion, to advocate an equal 
standard of morals for men and women. 
The ‘*fool” is the heroine—a beautiful and 
gifted girl, who believes that men ought 
to be as virtuous as they wish their wives 
to be. She marries an honorable man, as 
she supposes; and before the honeymoon 
is over she learns from his own half-boast- 
ful confessions that his past life has not 
been what it should be. She is heart-broken 
by the discovery, and by the tone in which 
he speaks of the matter; and she regards 
him with horror from that time forth. 





The after miseries of this ill-matched pair | 
are contrasted with the happy lives of sev- | 


eral other couples, where husband and 


rife have both lived virtuous lives before | ; 
— 1 | thes play round her—all about history 


marriage, or where they have both been 
sinners and decided to reform together. 
The author has abundant charity for men 
or women—and especially for women—who 
wish to give up a bad life; but no charity 


t all for the doctrine that a reformed rake | 5] ur, OF 
pode | either, and can talk in sich a manner thatthe 


ought to marry a good woman. ‘The key- 
note of the story is to be found in Gessia’s 
words to her husband, when she re- 
proaches him for marrying her without 


first confessing his past: ‘‘An impure per- | |. * 5 
son has no right toa pure one.” he criti- | ‘fore you hate ‘em. 
‘ism which would be made upon the book | x ; 
i ° | T admit he often takes advantage of that 


by the average masculine reader is that 
Gessia’s behavior to her husband is un- 
charitable and cruel. Yet no one would 
think so if the cases were reversed, and if 
an honorable man had been deceived into 
marrying a woman of bad character. It 
would be going too far to say that the in- 
jured person has not the right to forgive 
in such a case, if he or she feels able to do 


so. WhenSir Leicester Dedlock, in ‘*Bleak | 


House,” forgives his wife, we all feel that 
it was rather a fine thing in him to doit; 
and so in the celebrated scene between 
Jules and his bride in Browning's ‘Pippa 
Passes.” But the cases are not parallel. 
The girl whom the sculptor has been de- 
ceived into marrying is represented as so 
young and so helpless as to have been 
rather a victim of others than a responsible 
offender; and Lady Dedlock has been liv- 
ing a life of wretchedness for years in the 
consciousness of her fault and the fear that 
it would be found out. If shehad avowed 
it brazenly, made light of it, and laughed 
at her husband for distressing himself 
about such a trifle, one would have felt 
that he would have been justified in turn- 
ing her out of the house. Unfortunately, a 
woman cannot turn her husband outof the 
house under similar circumstances. Many 
women will sympathize with Gessia. And 
there is need of having her side of the case 
presented, when the laws (made wholly 
by men) are so one-sided as they are now. 
Thereare fifteen States in the Union where, 
if the wife has been unchaste before mar- 
riage, unknown to the husband, proof of 
the fact entitles him to a divorce. There 
is only one State (West Virginia) where, 
if the husband has been unchaste before 
marriage, unknown to the wife, proof of 
the fact entitles her to a divorce. Evenin 
West Virginia, he must have been notori- 
ously licentious. ‘There can be no doubt 
that when a man with a stained past as- 
pires to marry a good woman, he is bound 
in honesty to make his confession to her 
in advance—like Levin in 'Tolstoi’s Anna 
Karénina—and let her decide whether she 
will overlook it. 

The preface says that the book makes no 
claim to literary ability; and it has not 
much. Nevertheless, the homely and 
graphic style of the story is effective, in 
spite of something overstrained and hys- 
terical init. ‘The genuine and even desper- 
ate earnestness of the author is unmistaka- 
ble, and adds force to her protest against 
a great national evil. She has evidently 
brooded over the subject till she has be- 
come morbid, and the book is written in 
much bitterness of heart, but in the main 
it treats the question from a just and rea- 
sonable point of view; and it contains a 
great deal of good sense. Suchstories are 
valuable, if only to offset stories of another 
sort—the sort referred to in ‘‘The Fate of 
a Fool” as having helped to educate Ges- 
sia’s husband to a belief that his faults 
were trifling, and that it was folly of her 
to mind them: 

‘““‘Why, did not all the books he had read 
tell about some wild young man who had 
first thought of giving up his evil ways 
because he fell in love with some beautiful 

rl, who was pure assnow? And did not 

€ give up the said evil ways, and marry 
the girl, in spite of six or eight decent but 
slow young men who were courting her? 
And did not they two always live after- 
ward as happy as two doves in a cote? 
And did not the newspapers all warmly 
commend the action of a certain princess 
of Germany, because she returned to a 
» licentious husband, and tried to win 
his love? And did not the people all say 
pee dy gg bmg? — the world ae 
over a scrapes a man 
been in before he was married, and areason- 
able number afterward? ‘The idea now of 








Gessia presuming to set herself square 
against the books and the pte eer and 
the ple! He actually laughed at her 
silliness, in spite of his anger.’ 

Much stress is laid upon the importance 
of giving children a good bringing up. 
One character in the story says: 

“Lots of people get married and go to 
raising children when they’re not fit to 
raise pigs; and I tell you if there’s any- 
thing at all that a child has got an abso- 
lute right to demand, and to make a fuss 
about if he don’t get it, it’s good raising.” 

Another says: 

“[ don’t consider that ‘cause a child’s a 
boy, he can git along without any lookin’ 
after or bringin’ up. I allers say that if 
it’s really the truth that a boy is naterally 
wilder than agirl, he needs a sight more 
lookin’ after and more careful trainin’ 
than she does; but he don’t get it, that’s 
all. He’s gen‘ly let grow up in such a 
manner that he’s got no raisin’ himself 


good raisin’ that some of the neighbor 
girls has had.” 

Of Gessia, the author says: 

“She did not believe in the system of 
morals which calls Fannie in to the pro- 
tection of the home, and allows ‘Tommie 
to play with any kind of children, and on 
any sort of back alley, until ten at night. 
She reasoned that since all the protection 
and good counsel so generously lavished 
upon females fail to keep all of them pure, 
and since all the evil teachings showered 
upon males fail to make all of them bad, 
the sexes are quite similar morally, save 
for the differences which custom and 
breeding have created.” 

An old Tennessee woman gives utter- 
ance to many philosophic sayings. She 


| thus exalts the importance of good teach- 


ing, irrespective of rich or poor surround- 
ings: 

‘**A mother can take an old _ split-bot- 
tomed rockin’-chair, and hold the young- 
est child and tell stories to the others while 


and science, and questions of right and 
wrong, sich as come up every day, till the 
children git so they don’t care a thing 
about meanness; and she can sit in an old 
split-bottomed chair, or a plush rocker, 


children won't care for nothin’ bué mean- 
ness.” 

And again: 

“I believe in always findin’ out people 
A person aint neces- 
sarily mean jest ’cause he’s a man, though 


fact to be mean. It’s always well to in- 


| vestigate ‘fore we express our opinion. 
| Now I used to think, when I heered of a 
| Northern man doin’ a mean trick, that he 
| done it ‘cause he was a Yankee; but I’ve 


been well acquainted with some Yankees 
since then, and I’ve come to the conclusion 
now that he done the mean thing ‘cause 
he was mean. I’ve found out that a man 
aint obliged to be mean jest ‘cause he come 
from Massachusetts, nor aint necessarily an 
angel jest cause he was born in Tennessee. 
I don’t deny that climate has its etfects on 
traits, but then where people of one State 
have one kind of good traits, them of an- 
other have another kind. But as for 
meanness, that’s distributed ‘round so that 
all sections has got a mighty big share of 
%.” 
Of the particular evil in question, the 
same Mrs. Bales says: 

‘The churches might do somethin’, if 


only they'd fight this thing right; but | 


law, they’d rather fight one another than 
to fight sin. I’m holdin’ on to the Lord, 
but I don’t pretend to hold on to the 
churches.” 4 

Speaking of the great need of resisting 
this crying evil, she says: 

**Here’s a chance for young men to start 
in and do something noble. I don’t be- 


| lieve that American men is tyrants by 


nature, and I believe once git them waked 
up to the wrong they’re doin’, that nearly 
all of °em would go to fightin’ it. And 
when I git to thinkin’ about the war, and 
how brave them men was—and I can't see 
as one side was a whit behind the other 
for grit—when [ think of them men march- 
in’ up to be shot down and torn with shells 
and gashed with swords—when I think of 


”em wadin’ creeks and swamps, and dyin’ 


in reekin’ prisons, all for what they 
thought was right, I kinder think there’s 
reason to hope.” 

Many men, and great lights in literature 
at that, have described the anguish of a 
husband who finds that he has been de- 
ceived as to the moral character of his 
wife. So far as we know, only two wom- 
en have described a much more common 
thing—the anguish of a woman who finds 
that she has been deceived as to the moral 
character of her husband. One is the 
author of the present tale, the other Mrs. 
Seemuller in ‘Reginald Archer.” Each 
dedicates the book to her own husband, 
Mrs. Curtis with the declaration that it is 
he who keeps up her faith in human nature. 
Coarse-minded men believe that all wom- 
en like a man better for having been dissi- 
pated. Pope has a celebrated couplet: 


“Men some to business, some to pleasure take; 

But every woman is at heart a rake.” 

Books like these show how wide sucha 
view is from the truth. s. 


Srory or WILLIAM AND Lucy Smit. Edited 
by George S. Merriam. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Price, 
$2.00. 


This is a memoir of two charming 


writers, whose faithful but unobtrusive 


literary labors enriched and ennobled 
English literature during the middle of 
our century. That so much good work 
should have been done with so little per- 
sonal notoriety, shows both the imper- 
sonal character of modern authorship, and 
the singularly modest and retiring dispo- 
sion of William Henry Smith and Lucy 
Caroline Cumming, his wife, whose lives 
became so beautifully and completely 
blended as to give a conclusive answer to 
the question: Is marriage a failure? Cer- 
tainly it was, in this case, the crown and 
charm of their existence. Mr. Smith was 
born at North End, Hammersmith, Lon- 











don, in January, 1808, the youngest of a 
large family. His father was a man of 
strong character who retired early from 
business; his mother, a gentle and amiable 
woman of German extraction. Lucy C. 
Smith gives a charming description from 
hearsay of her husband’searly home. But 
the most charming part of this delightful 
book is her naive and tender description of 
their courtship taken from entries in her 
diary. No one can read revelations of 
character 30 strikingly individual and so 
thoroughly admirable, without feeling that 
he is admitted to the finest human society. 
If every one could be persuaded to read 
this biography of aman and woman worth 
knowing, the world would be the better. 


H. B. B. 
————_  & e—___—_- 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women 


and is ready to destroy the effects of the during the week ending April 30, 1889, as 


follows: 

Elizabeth Clifford, Boston, Drying-frame 
for Coated Candles. 

Louise A. Vaidis, Chicago, Ill., Revolv- 
ing Trapeze. 

Mary E. West, Binghamton, 
Thread Holder and Cutter. 


HUMOROUS. 


Motto for a demonstrator in anatomy: 
De mortuis nil nisi bone’ em. 


It is a little girl of five who makes the 
discovery that the shad is a porcupine 
turned inside out.—Boston Transcript. 


N. Y., 








Friend—Do you live happily with your 
wife? Muscular Individual—Of course I 
do. Id like to see her try not to live hap- 
pily with me. 

A new baby made its appearance at 
Squildig’s house the other day. When 
papa heard it ery for the first time, he re- 
murked, ‘‘Listen to its inauguration bawl!” 


A story is told of a child who, upon 
hearing his mother regret some duty she 
had neglected to fulfil, asked: ‘*Mamma, 
didn’t God give you any thinker?” 

In no hurry. Little Girl—If I should 
die and goto heaven, should [ have wings? 
Mamma—Yes, my pet, and a crown anda 
harp. Little Girl—And candy? Mamma 
—No-o. Little Girl (after meditation) 
Well, ’'m glad we've got a good doctor.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Mistress—**Mercy on me, what a kitchen! 
Every pot, pan and dish is dirty, the table 
looks like a junk shop, and—why, it will 
take you a week to get things cleaned up! 
What have you been doing?” ‘*Sure, mum, 
the young leddies has just been down here 
showing me how they roast a potato at 
the cooking-school.”—V. Y. Weekly. 





Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- 9... dies of the 
vegetable Hood S kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 
truly be said, ‘‘One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
lar.” Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known, s and has 
von, oarsaparillays.i: 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”’—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 
record of . sales abroad 
no other Pecu H I ar preparation 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
it represents, Hood’s Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has To itself developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists, #1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


i00 Doses One Dollar 





‘The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WoOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 


Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- | 


dress for 33.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELw 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED!ToR®. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
Price, 3 


of Durham, ELLICE HoPK.Lys, and others. 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 
Addres 


8 
THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 


LADIES’ So“ris=.GUIDE 
Mor $273 T OKOLOGY pecesiice 
AG 


wanted in city and country. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicago.Il" 
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H. L. HASTINGS, 35m BOSTON, MASS! 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 








LOWEST 
PRICES! 


BIBLE HELPS 


AND 


GENERAL 





LITERATURE. 








CATALOGUES 
FREE! 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, 
S. S. Carbs, 
Etc. 














KNITTED 


MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 


~«— Scarcely any dust r 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their 
and elastic. 
KNITTED 


~~ appreciate 


The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ses to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 


ness. The filling is in one whole bldck or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. ° 
KNITTED, FILLED, CHURCH AND, FILLING, FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be 


ATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


epen on in an emergency. The mattresses also 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


Have been tested 


ur years; protects the plush better than curl 


hair. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE 


These, and all of our goods have 


always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


In all size 


s. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 


bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


New Spring Books. | 


ALAN THORNE. 


By Mrs. Marrua Livineston Moopry. 12mo, | 


$1.25. | 

All who are interested in the solution of the great | 
problems that vex society to-day, should read ALAN 
THORNE. While not second to “*Robert Elsmere’ | 
in its strong humanitarianism, it represents the | 
higher inspiration and motive, the happy combina | 
tion of faith and works which alone stands for the | 
truest Christianity. Simple, earnest, unsectarian, | 
illustrating by example rather than by argument, it 
is a book to strengthen belief, to cheer and encourage 
rather than to bewilder and dishearten. 

Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as | 
vivid as Dickens’ and its treatment of the temperance 
question is masterly in its realism. | 

Every home should feel its delightful influence. | 
Every thoughtful reader, young or old, will be the 
better for its teachings; while to the many earnest | 
Christians wounded by the specious doctrines of Mrs. | 
Ward, it will be a message of healing and refresh- 


™“ TOM’S STREET. 


By Mrs. S. R. Grauam CLARKE. 12mo, $1.50 

Admirers of the “Yensie Walton Books” will be | 
pleased to hear that Mrs. Clarke has written a new 

book, fully up to the standard of her former success- | 

ful efforts. Tom Young, the hero, is a manly young | 

fellow, full of enthusiasm in work for others. It is | 

a story of ‘beginnings that have no endings,” of | 

persistent sowing of the seed upon all kinds of soil. | 

The harvest was a glorious one. | 

} 

| 

} 

! 


VAGABOND TALES. 


By Hsatmar Hyortu Boyesen. 12mo, $1.25. 

Prof. Boyesen’s ‘Vagabond Tales’ is a most en- 
gaging collection of this popular story-teller’s recent 
‘“novelettes.” There is a breeziness, a vigor, and a | 
manliness about his characters that captivate the | 
reader at once, and combine dramatic force with | 
literary skill. Some of these stories have already 
been translated into French, German and Spanish. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By MarGaret Sipney. 12mo, 31.00. 

The Little Red Shop was the establishment—Miss 
Peaseley said “establishment”—of Brimmer Broth- 
ers & Company, dealers in “apples, potatues, family 
provisions, and—butter and doughnuts.” At least, 
that’s the way it began. The object of the “establish: | 
ment’ was to earn money for Mamsy and baby Roly 
Poly. How it did that and much more is told in this 
delightful story, brimful of racy New England life 


and child-life, Margaret Sidney’s specialties. 


JOURNEYINGS IN ALASKA. 
By E. Ruuamau Scipmore. New edition, paper 

covers, 50 cents. 

The most graphic and accurate account of the re- | 
sources and possibilities of Alaska that has ever 
been written. It gives one an immediate desire to 
start on an exploring tour. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


And How They Grew. By MARGARET 
Sipney. New edition, illustrated, quarto, 
illuminated board covers, only 25 cents. Reg- | 
ular edition, cloth, $1.50. 

The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of child- 
hood’s real humanity yet written. No home with 
children should be without it. 





At the Bookstores, or sent by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. MARY B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 











TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


- copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
_ Cor. Main and Seovnd Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books. 


An Hour with Delsarte. 
A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, 
of the Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa 
Mueller Sprague and Marian Reynolds, with full- 
page figure illustrations. 4to, cloth, $2.00. 
Not to have a knowledge of the ‘‘Delsarte Method’? 
is to be ignorant of the real promoters of genuine 
oratory and classic gesture. 


Aryas, Semites and Jews, 
JEHOVAH AND THE Curist. A Record of Spir- 
itual Advance from the Household or Personal 





God of the Semite Abram, and from Jehovah, the 
Tutelary or National God of the Israelites, to the 
Universal Father Revealed by Jesus the Christ: 
with the contracts made between the Household 
God and Abram; the Tutelary God, Jehovah, and 
the Israelites; and between Our Father in Heaven 
and all Mankind. Also, the Circumstances, Inci- 
dents, and Events attending the Preparation for 
and the Promulgation of the Second Revelation. 
By LORENZO BURGE, author of “Pre-Glacial Man 
and the Aryan Race,”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political. 


By Davip Atwoop Wasson. Edited by O. B. 

Frothingham. With portrait, $2.50. 

Mr. Wasson was one of the most profound men of 
his day, and his essays and poems will find a per- 
manent place in literature. 


| Observation Lessons. 


A Manual for Teachers, presenting Practical 

Methods of teaching Elementary Science to the 

Young. By Louisa P. HopKINs, Supervisor of 

Elementary Science in Boston Public Schools. 

Paper, 25 cents. 

A system of instruction for the training of the 
senses of the young to secure habits of observation, 
thought and expression, enabling teachers to teach 
successfully Elementary Science as required in the 
present system of education. 

Our Clorified. 

Poems and Passages of Consolation. Edited by 

ELIZABETH HOWARD Foxcrort. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 

Edited by Her Daughter. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
The Presidents of the United States. 

From Washington to Cleveland, with portraits. 

sy JOHN Frost, LL.D. Brought down to date 
by HAkRY W. FRENCH. Cloth, white, black and 

gold, 31.50. 

From Lady Washington to Mrs. 

Cleveland. 

By Lybia L. GorDON, 
Nianners: 

Or, Happy Homes and Good Society. By SARAH 

J. HALE. Cloth, $1.75. 

Travellers and Outlaws. 

Episodes in American History. By THOMAS 

WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. With an appendix 

of authorities. Cloth, $1.50. 

Methods and Aids in Geography. 
By CHARLES F. KING, Principal of the Dearborn 
School, Boston. Cloth, illustrated, 31.60 net. By 
mail, $1.75. 

OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES: “THE BLUE 
AND THE GRAY.” The initial volume is 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Taken by the Enemy. Cloth, illus., $1.50. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE: 
A Start in Life. Price, $1.00. 


Biding His Time, Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 


Illustrated. 





Little Miss Weezy’s Brother. 
By the author of ‘Little Miss Weezy.” 
illustrated, 75 cents. 

The Story Mother Nature Told Her 

Children. 
By JANE ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little 
Sisters,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Year’s Best Days. 

Stories and Poems for Young People. By Rosa 
HARTWICK THORPE, author of “Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night,” etc. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mati, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, A 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An 


Cloth, 





page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





PEERLESS DYES é:cS.rSercunn 
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Pa Wena Jara 


BOSTON, MAY 11, 1889. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to | 
per, must be addressed to box | 


the business of the 


3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 


| Gen. Washington is celebrated, the op- 


Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at | 


our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. he change of date printed 
on the paper is « receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston, May 27, 28 and 29, beginning in 
Tremont Temple on Monday, May 27, and con- 
tinuing on Tuesday afternoon and evening, May 
28, in the Meionaon. 

Speakers on Monday evening, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, President of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, and H. B. Blackwell. Mrs. Lucy 
Stone will preside. 

The Tuesday afternoon and evening speakers 
will be announced next week. Among those 
who have been invited to take part at these sub- 
sequent sessions and at the Festival, in addition 
to those named above, are Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Maine; Mrs. 
E. J. C. Gilbert, of New Hampshire; Hon. John 
C. Wyman, of Rhode Island; Col. Albert Clarke, 
of Vermont; Hon. Joseph Sheldon, of Connecti- 
cut; Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of New York; 
Revs. Geo. A. Gordon, 8. E. Herrick, David 


MAY 11, 1889. 
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oppress women now defend their right to | 
do so, and are upheld in it. But when the | 
second centennial of the inauguration of | 


pressors of women will appear in a wholly | 
different light from to-day. History will | 
have recorded the struggle made by wom- | 
en, not during seven years as was that of 


George Washington, but through seven | 


| vote at all, even on their own 


Gregg, Frederick A. Hinckley, and J. W. Ham. ! 


ilton. 

On Wednesday evening, May 29, the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will unite 
with the New England Association in the Annual 


Festival in Music Hall, with plates laid for nine | 


hundred. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
Supper tickets, one dollar, for sale at the office 
of the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
In behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, 
Mrs. J. W. Smiru, Chairman Ev. Com. 


“ef 


NOTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. 


Chapter 196 of the Acts of the year 1889, re- 
quires the assessment, at their dwellings, of “all 
women twenty years of age and upwards, who 
shall, in writing, over their own signatures, re- 
quest the Assessors to assess them for a poll 
tax.’ Said Act also makes it “the duty of the 
Assessors to inquire at each . . . dwelling-house 
. .. for such written requests for assessment 
and” to ‘‘ascertain the age and occupation of all 
persons so . . . desiring to be assessed, together 
with their residences, on the first day of May of 
the current and preceding year.” All women 
desiring to be assessed for a poll tax, should have 
their written requests for assessment, in the form 
required by the Act of 1889, ready for delivery to 
the Assessors when they shall visit the houses 
where they dwell. Each request should be upon 
a separate sheet, signed by the applicant. No 
application for the assessment of a woman fora 
poll tax will be received by mail, or in any other 
than in the manner provided by said Chapter 196, 
except by filing, in the office of the Assessors, 
the list provided for by Section 12 of Chapter 298 
of the Acts of 1884, as amended by Chapter 200 
of the Acts of 1888. Assessment blanks can be 
had at Woman’s Journal Office, 3 Park Street. 

- eo — 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Ohio Woman Snffrage Association will 
hold its Fifth Annual Convention in Akron, 
Summit County, Ohio, on May 22, 23, and 24, 
1889. 

Persons attending the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Convention at Akron, O., commencing May 22 
and lasting through May 24, will be granted a 
reduction in return railroad fare. 

Marna H. ELwe tt, Pres. 
“e+ 


NORTHWESTERN ILLINOIS. 


Rocxrorp, ILu., May 1, 1889. 
The seven northwesternmost counties of Illinois 
have recently been aroused to suffrage work by 
Mrs. Gougar, and now we are planning for a 
District Convention in Freeport, May 28 and 29. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw and our State President, 





} who asked this Legislature for the protec- 


Mrs. Holmes, will be with us, also a brilliant | 


young Chicago lawyer, C. 8S. Darrow, who has 
recently been winning laurels as an orator on 
political and economic themes. We have some 
excellent speakers in our own district who will 
help also. 
E. S. A., and one from any other woman's or- 


' amendment had already had a discourag- 


Three delegates are invited from every | 


ganization which is in sympathy with our work, , 


CATHARINE G. WAUGH. 
coe 


THE GRIEF OF IT. 


as is the W.C. T. U. 


Centennial Celebration in New York last 


times seven years, while they petitioned | 
in vain for even small fractions of the 

right of suffrage which is accorded to 

every other class. It will have been writ- 

ten in history, that government burdened 

women with taxes, withheld from moth- 

ers the right to their children, fined, im- 

prisoned and hung women, and in all cases 

denied them a jury of their peers. His- 

tory will have recorded that in 1889, the | 
year of the first centennial, the Legislature 

of Massachusetts proposed, as a punish- 

ment, to take away the right to vote for 

ten years from *“‘men guilty of infamous | 
crimes,” and that the same Legislature re- | 
fused the right of law-abiding women to 

taxes in the 

cities and towns where they live. 

History will have recorded that when 
Vermont women asked to be released from 
taxes, except for school purposes on | 
which they had a vote, the Green Moun- 
tain legislators strengthened each other 
and scorned the prayer of their women. | 
It will have been told that in twelve States 
the legislators, having spurned the peti- | 
tions of women for municipal suffrage in | 
the year 188, then cried, ‘Great is George 
Washington!" 

The shameful history is made. Neither 
you nor I can alter the facts. They stand 
to hold in their proper place the men who 
deny equa) rights to their own mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters. But it will 
have been recorded also that in each Legis- 
lature were men who respected justice for 
women, and who did what they could to 
establish it. The names of many of them 
are gratefully recorded in the WOMAN's 
JOURNAL. 

James Russell Lowell has well said: 


“Let us speak plain; there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 

Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 

Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants, tyrants, and maintain 

That only freedom comes by grace of God, 

And all that comes not by His grace must fall; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth.” 


-*o+- 


LICENSE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


On Tuesday, May 7, in the Massachu- 
setts Senate, the bill to enable women 
qualified to vote for school committee to 
vote on the liquor-license question came 
up for third reading. 

Hon. Chester W. Kingsley, of Middle- | 
sex, said that the bill had been reported at | 
the request of the Woman's Christian Tem- | 
perance Union. It was distinetly a tem- 
perance measure, not in the interest of | 
woman suffrage, and it created no new 
class of voters. It was in the interest of 
the home, and was intended to give the 
women a voice in the protection of the 
homes of the people. 

Mr. Pilsbury, of Suffolk, said that, al- | 
though he did not dissent from the report 
of the committee, he reserved his right to 
vote against this bill. As the question of 
granting licenses would not come before 
the towns until March next, he moved that 
the matter be referred to the next General | 
Court. 

Mr. Gleason, of Plymouth, thought such 
action would be unwise, and he proceeded 
to speak in advocacy of the bill as a mat- 
ter of justice to the mothers of the State, 


tion of their boys and girls. 

Mr. Kingsley opposed delay on the 
ground that, unless something is done, the 
prohibition Republicans will all be joining 
the third party. The recent vote on the 


ing effect upon the Republican party. If 
this bill is passed now, the women will | 
have nearly a whole year in which to pre- 
pare themselves, and they will be a power 
at the polls next spring. 

Mr. Pike, of Essex, wanted to vote on | 
this bill now; next year he might not be | 
in the Senate. He was in favor of the bill 


| as atemperance and a moral measure, and | 
It is little wonder that women felt hurt 
at their utter omission from the Inaugural | 


week. But the real grief is that women | 


are excluded from the application of the 


principles on which this government is | 


founded, and that this exclusion is not con- 


sidered an injustice to women, nor are the | 


men who are guilty of it held to be tyrants. 

These men know that George Washing- 
ton is especially honored because he suc- 
cessfully led the armies against the men 
who, a hundred years ago, taxed and gov- 


erned the colonists just as the men of to- | ~ 


day tax and govern women. The men 
who were guilty of this injustice at that 
time, who held to their right and fought 
to defend it, found plenty of ‘Tory priests 
and well-to-do men who upheld them in it, 
ust as the men who tyrannize over aad 





not in the interest of woman suffrage, as | 
he was nota woman suffragist. 

The motion to refer to the next General 
Court passed, 15 to 14, but on a roll-call 
the motion was rejected, 23 to 15, as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Collins, agg E. J. Dono- 
van, Hathorne, Howard, Howe, Hunt, Pilsbury, 
Sprague, Symonds, Tucker—11. 

Yeas, Parrs—Messrs. Gibson, J. Donovan, 
Wheelock, O'Sullivan, yes—4. 

Nays—Messrs. Baker, Clark, Cook of Essex, 
Cook of Bristol, Davenport, Evans, Fasset, Fisk, 
Gleason, Harlow, Hosmer, Kingsley, Messinger, 
Palmer, Parker, Pike, Stevens of Norfolk, 
Walker, Whitney—19. 

Nays, Parrs—Campbell, Stevens of Hamp- 
shire, Dwinell, Metcalf, no—4. 

Mr. Sprague, of Suffolk, characterized 
the bill as a woman suffrage measure, pure 
and simple. He was surprised that the 
senator (Mr. Kingsley) should favor the 
bill as a party measure. In legislating for | 





| one of exceptional interest. 


temperance, the welfare of the people and June election. A committee of three was 
not the welfare of a party should be our | @ppointed to wait upon the leaders of the 


object. 
was in the interest of temperance or of 
good government. The people of the Com- 
mon wealth had recorded their verdict upon 
the question of prohibition, and any at- 
tempt to thwart the public will must tend 
to bring all law into contempt. 

Mr. Kingsley denied that the people had 
declared against prohibition; they had 
only declared that it was not expedient to 
put it into the constitution. 
this a party measure, he would say that 
all temperance legislation had come from 
the Republican party, and the senator 
could not deny it. The Democrats were 
always on the other side. 

Mr. Crosby, of Berkshire, said that there 
were men who would stand up and fight 
such legislation as this, not because they 


are the servants of the rum interest, but | 


because they believe they are doing what 
is just and right. 
bill because he did not believe in woman 
suffrage, and he did not believe that it 
would accomplish what was anticipated by 
the friends of the bill. 
the women asked for this right, he might 
be disposed to vote for it; but he contend- 
ed that not five per cent. of the women 
asked for it. If the women could be in- 
duced to go to the polls and vote on this 
question, it would be the worst blow the 
temperance cause ever received. 
lieved that five-sixths of the women who 
voted would vote for license and not 
against it. 

Mr. Gleason said that before the women 
were given authority to vote for school 
committeemen. the same objections were 
urged against that measure as are now 
brought against this bill. But nobody now 
suggests such a thing as repealing the 
school committee bill, and he predicted 
that it would be the same with the license 
suffrage. 

Mr. Pike closed the debate in favor of 
the passage of the bill, and it was ordered 
to a third reading without a count. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The annual meeting of 
the Charlestown League was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Dodge, 40 Winthrop 
Street, April 29, at 7.30 P. M. Mrs. Wal- 


| ton, of Newton, read a delightful paper, 


*An Hour with Longfellow,” in a most 
pleasing manner. Evidently her heart is 
in her paper, as are the hearts of those 
who listen to her. The League reports 
progress. Its membership has increased ; 


He did not believe that the bill | 


As to making | 


He was opposed to this | 


If a majority of | 


He be- | 


Democratic and Republican parties, to 
| present their candidates’ names. ‘The presi- 
| dent, vice-president, and secretary of the 
committee were chosen. women who 
are Nr = to serve are thoroughly compe- 
tent to fill this position. 


LITTLE CompTon.—At the sale, held in 
Providence, April 23, the president of the 
Little Compton League, at the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, came as delegate, 


bringing useful and ornamental goods with | 


her. All that remained unsold she bought, 
turned the proceeds into the State treas- 
ury, and carried her goods back to sell 
again in Little Compton for the benefit of 
the League. Such enthusiasm in the inter- 
est of ‘Human Rights” is very cheering. 


KINGSTON.—May 2, I met with the Kings- 
ton W. C. T. U., and addressed them on 
the great need of suffrage for women. 
They gave close attention, and invited me 
to come again, saying that they never again 
could feel about suffrage as they had done, 


for what had been said convinced them | 


that the ballot meant more than simply 
voting. LOUISE TYLER, 
R. I. State Organizer. 


——e oe 


MRS. GOUGAR IN CALIFORNIA. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, with her hus- 
band, expects to arrive in Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 25. She goes for recreation, but 
has engagements for a few addresses in 
California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- 
tory. 
via Northern Pacific Railroad, reaching 
home July 1, in time for the fulfilment of 
Mrs. Gougar’s engagement to deliver the 
oration on the Fourth of July, at Maron, 
Illinois. 


-—- -¢>e- 
DUTY OF KANSAS WOMEN. 
KANSAS, May 2, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Every woman ought to be her sister's | 


keeper to a certain extent. Many rich 
women in luxurious homes, with loving 
husbands, brothers and sons, may ignore 
the fact; but this does not lessen the re- 
sponsibility. The more comforts a wom- 
an has about her, the more should she 
strive to lighten the burden of less fortu- 
nate women, not only by giving her 
money, but her thoughts and time to bene- 
fit those who, owing to pressing daily toil, 
have scarcely time to think, much less to 
battle with long-established abuses. 

The daily revelations made in the papers 
about the lives of workingwomen in great 
cities show a large field of usefulness for 
great-souled men and women. If women 


| had the ballot, they could devise means to 


the interest is good, and the result of the | 


year’s work satisfactory: 
president has worked untiringly for the so- 
ciety. A political class has been formed, 
the U. S. Constitution pretty well consid- 
ered, and the woman's cause strengthened. 


Our esteemed | 


Time is given to debate at each meeting, | 


which adds to the interest. ‘The officers 
for the ensuing year are: 

President—Mrs. E. Trask Hill. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Pierce and 
Mrs. Pickering. 

Secretary--Mrs. Lee. 

Treasurer—Miss Field. 

Executive Committee — Miss Samson, Mrs. 
Richie, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Dodge and Mrs. Sylvia. 


A committee of three is chosen to ar- 
range a public meeting. 


punish the human reptiles who grow rich 
by the poorly-paid labor of half-starved 
sewing-women. 

We are told that when women earnestly 
desire to vote, the lords of creation will 
graciously grant them the right of suf- 
frage. How any true woman can read the 
daily papers and not want to vote has long 
been a mystery to the writer. Yet many 


of the most benevolent and useful women 
| in the land do not care to vote; but this is 


| because they have not given the matter 


Able speakers | 


have been secured, and the meeting will be | 


Full particu- 
Mrs. E. M. LEE, 
Secretary. 


lars later. 


PEABOBY.—The Peabody Woman Suf- 
frage League has invited suffragists, the 
W.C. T. U. organizations and all others 
interested, in the cities of Lynn and Salem 
and the towns of Peabody, Danvers, Bev- 
erly, Marblehead, Swampscott, Wenham 
and Lynnfield, to a Neighborhood School 
Suffrage Conference in the W. C. 'T. U. 
Hall, Peabody, on Monday, May 13, at 
2.30 P.M. Mrs. E. T. Billings, of Dor- 
chester, and Miss Lucia E Peabody, of 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, will speak. It is hoped that plans 
will be made to hold future meetings of 
the same kind in this locality. Prof. 
W. H. Carruth, of Cambridge, will speak 
in the same place, on the evening of that 
day, before the P. W. 8S. L. Subject, 
‘“‘How Kansas women vote.” All readers 
of this item who live in communities 
named, are invited to attend these meet- 
ings. M. O. S. 

Cora ScotT Ponb, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 


+++ 
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RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 


VALLEY FALLs.—This League has now 
forty-one members on its list, and from 





| these keeps up a fair regular attendance 


upon its weekly meetings. For the last 
one, three young ladies were appointed to 
prepare and read short papers upon na- 
tional, State, and municipal governments. 
As a new departure in entertainment and 
education, the experiment was a success 
that, it is to be hoped, will repeat itself 
early and often; while, as an index of fit- 
ness for the intelligent use of a ballot, it 
is more than doubtful if the average voter 
of the same age could have shown, in a 
competitive examination, sufficient evi- 
dence for his title to a monopoly of that 
right, privilege and duty. 
F. H., Secy. 


RIvER Pornt.—The regular meeting 
was held April 24. The president read a 
very interesting article from the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL on the Detroit election, and the 
remainder of the evening was devoted to 
discussing the best way to have women 
elected on the schoo! committee at the 








attention, and because politics, especially 
in large cities, where most of the wealthy 
women live, are usually in the hands of 
men so disreputable that any suggestion 
of the subject is disagreeable. But the 
mere privilege of voting does not make a 
man a professional politician, and a wom- 
an could, by the ballot, render her views 
effective without the slightest danger of 
contamination from ‘‘ward politicians.” 
Weare told by Senator Ingalls that negro 
suffrage is a failure, and that, ‘*should 
women vote, the number of ignorant, 
vicious women who would use the ballot 
would far outnumber the good, intelligent 
women, and that thus the republic would 
be endangered.” We disagree with the 
senator, who holds that ‘‘suffrage is not a 
right, but a privilege bestowed for consid- 
erations of expediency.”” Mr. Ingalls’ 
somewhat peculiar financial experiences at 
his second election have possibly led him 
into this error. Whatever is right can 
never be a failure. Negro suffrage is not a 
failure; all men, being created equal (not 
in mind or intellect but before the law) 
should have a voice in framing the statutes 
whereby they may be judged. If the 
negroes are not permitied to vote by shot- 
gun and pistol rule, that does not lessen 
their right to the ballot. It should, how- 
ever, lessen the right of the white ruf- 
fian to vote, who overawes and browbeats 
his “brother in black.” Rather let us 
say that white suffrage is a failure, because 
the whites in the Southern States have not 
yet learned the sacredness of the ballot. 
We were sorry for Senator Ingalls when 
we read his article in the Forum. We 
should be sorry to think there were more 
bad women than good in the world. Even 
very illiterate women are frequently 
shrewd and good, and many a Bridget in 
the North and Dinah in the South would 
vote againstthe rum-shop and gambling- 
den, even though she could not read the 
Constitution or write her own name. 
Women suffer most by the want of laws to 
suppress vice; therefore every woman 
should desire the ballot that she may have 


Mr. and Mrs. Gougar will return | 








the powerto hel) improvethem. If, as Sen- 


ae 
——————e 


ator Ingalls says, ‘‘women are powerless to 
enforce the law by an appeal to armas, in 
case that be necessary,” they can do as 
many statesmen did during the late up. 
pleasantness—stay at home and send sub. 
stitutes. But who will say that the wom. 
en of the land did not do their part in the 
War of the Rebellion? If “they also 
serve who only stand and wait,” how 
much more did the women of America in 
the grandest of all protests ever made 
ugainst wrong! Not only did they wait 
| patiently, but they worked and nurseq 
and prayed, meanwhile enduring agonies 
of suspense and apprehension worse than 
death. Mr. Ingalls himself, the wordy 
warrior of the Senate, neither fired gun 
nor thrust sword to preserve the Union in 
its hour of trial; ‘and if so mighty a man 
in bloodless war could afford to be thus 
retiring, surely no woman need blush at 
her inability to shoulder a musket! 

It is certainly the very irony of fate that 
| has permitted Kansas, the banner State of 
| Reformers, to be represented in the Senate 
| for sixteen years by a man of singularly 
| harrow ideas. Doubtless Mr. Ingalls isa 
| talented man. He can point the finger of 
scorn with emphasis. He can twist the 
tail of the British lion at a safe distance, 
and make campaign speeches to which no 
modest woman can listen without blush- 
ing. But what important public reform 
owes its existence to his genius? What 
measures to uplift the masses or lighten 
their burdens has he succeeded in making 
into laws during the long period that his 
erratic wit has amused the Senate? 

We commenced by saying that every 
woman is her sister’s keeper; we will con- 





self-respect and spirit in Kansas will do 
well to constitute herself, for once, her 
brother's keeper also, and to see that the 
State of prohibition and woman suffrage 
is represented in the National Senate by 
some one who will worthily carry the ban- 
| ner of progress. 


| 
| clude by remarking that every woman of 


BARBARA O'BRIAN. 
— i a aececoriinee 


MORAL EDUCATION CLUB IN BRIGHTON. 


BRIGHTON, MAss., May 1, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Brighton branch of the Moral Edu- 
cation Association has just closed its third 
year’s course of lectures with a result grat- 
ifying and helpful to all concerned. A con- 
stantly increasing interest has been mani- 
fested. This branch owes its organization to 
the energy of Miss Kate C. Phelps, whose 
experience of the value of such a branch in 
Dorchester led her to try to have one estab- 
lished elsewhere. She kindly secured the 
lecturers for the first season, and volun- 
teered many practical hints and sugges- 
tions. The interest shown was so general as 
to warrant our continuing. The second 
year’s course was varied by lectures upon 
home nursing and hygiene, given in con- 
nection with the Emergency Society of 
our ward, by the Emergency and Hygiene 
Association; ten other lectures were given 
upon various subjects interesting to wom- 
en, all calculated to excite thought, deep- 
en the sense of personal responsibility, 
and impart knowledge of ethical laws 
upon whose fulfilment depends the well- 
being of the race physically and morally. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mrs. Wright, of Colo- 
rado, Dr. Grace Wolcott, Dr. Lena Ingra- 
ham, Miss A. M. Beecher, Mrs. HL. '. 
Wolcott, Mrs. Baldwin, Dr. Salome Mer- 
ritt, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Misses Julia 
A. Sprague, Eva Channing, Charlotte 
Fiske Bates and A. M. Judson kindly gave 
their services for this course; the lectures 
were given once in three weeks, generally 
in the chapels of the different churches, 
which have been most courteously open 
to us. The course just closed has con- 
sisted of eight, generally parlor, lectures; 
the attendance has been larger than ever. 
The lectures were: 


Miss A. M. Beecher, ‘“‘The Relation of the 
Mother to the State ;”” Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
“Religion rather than Legislation the Need of 
the Hour; Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, 
“Avenues Open to Women for oan, an 
Honorable Livelihood;” Mrs. Gertrude Hitz- 
Burton, “The Children’s Right;” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, ‘‘Woman as a Social Power;” Dr. 
Salome Merritt, ‘The Relation of School Studies 
to the Development of Intellect and Character ;” 
Miss Eva Channing, ‘“‘The Ober-Ammergau Pas- 
sion-Play ;” Miss Mary F. Eastman, ‘“Immi- 
gration.” ° 

That such busy women have so freely 
given their valuable time to help us, 
speaks volumes for the generosity and 
courteous sympathy of large hearts skil- 
fully directed by trained intellects. Our 
cordial thanks are due to one and all. 
Now, if ever, we need moral education in 
its broadest sense, when the craze for 
wealth is making women as well as men, 
blind to almost every other desire, and 
when personal purity, justice and honor 
are underestimated if not treated with 
contempt. Now, if ever, an enlightened 
patriotism must join hands with far-seeing 
philanthropy to exalt the standard of per- 
sonal integrity. ‘Ignorance is the mother 
of vice.” Where ignorance is wilfully 
preferred, who of us dares hope to evade 
the penalty of violatedlaws? ‘*Aprés nous 
le déluge”’ was an insolent prophecy fear- 
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fully fulfilled. Let it not bein vain that 
history has unfolded its pages before us, 
her latest born; that there lie at our door 
such magnificent possibilities, whose use 
or abuse points to glory or ruin! The 
seeds of evil are far-reaching, but so are 
the seeds of good. Both must grow to- 
ther for a while. We must have pa- 
tience, hope and love. Finally the good 
must win. If we can help it on ever so 
little, it is worth living for. Vv. 1. W. 
—_2#@ e— 


MEMORIAL DAY OBSERVANCE. 


Vrroqua, Wis., May 4, 1889. 
As we approach another Memorial Day, 
the observance of which rests as a duty 
upon every member of the Relief Corps, 





let us unite with the Grand Army in so | 


keeping this anniversary that the deeds of 


the brave soldiers of the Republic will be | 


graven still deeper on the hearts of this 
people, and our loyalty to our free govern- 
ment become a firmer principle. 

The members of this Order should en- 
deavor to render this nation’s holy-day so 
sacred to patriotism that it will be the day 
when the children of this land drink in the 
love of country, our true safeguard. Let 
all realize the value of the inheritance re- 
ceived from this silent army whose tents 
we decorate, by recalling the dangers en- 


dured and the sacrifices made by them. | 


Give aid to the veterans in the observance 
of May 30, 1889, and equip all Posts with 
floral offerings for the comrades’ graves, 
so that 


“No low, green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings” 


shall be unadorned with flowers, even on | 


Southern battlefields. A circular from 
Post Vice-Commander Edgar Allan, of 
Richmond, Va., is sent to every Corps, ask- 
ing help for the Southern Posts in this 
loving duty. Let all who can, contribute 
flowers or funds, that every veteran’s 
grave, known or unknown, shall be re- 
membered in the cemeteries of the South. 

To the unkrown dead let our tribute be 
given. Also, on this day, let us remember 
our army nurses, who, by right of service, 
deserve care and reverence, and let us for- 
ward, as far as possible, the plans of the 
National Pension and Relief Committee 
for this purpose. 

With reverence for the dead, comfort 
for the living, and loyalty to all, let this 
day go into the past, and the Woman's 
Relief Corps will have fulfilled its duty. 

By command of ‘ 

CHARITY RusK CRAIG, Nat. Pres. 
HETTIE M. NICHOLS, Nat. Sec’y. 


—_—+o+«— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE COMING. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., May 6, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

As our Westminster Seminary continues 
to receive weekly a copy of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, I infer that we are the recipients 
of the bounty of the young lady mentioned 
inyour columns, who sent in a list of semi- 
naries to receive the paper at her expense. 

My thanks and expressed appreciation 
are not “lip service” alone. Years ago, 
when a young woman, struggling with 
serious life-problems, I used to read and 
enjoy your paper, sometimes finding a 
place for my communications in its col- 
umns. Of late years I have not seen its 
pages, all my leisure reading being given 
to missionary magazines and journals. If 
they have been all the time us crisp and 
invigorating as they are now, I have been 
the loser. I cannot call myself in favor 
of woman suffrage yet, but I believe it is 
coming, and that soon. As yet it looks 
more like an added burden than a desired 
right. However, Iam open to conviction ; 
and the public work I am continually 
forced to assume may prove a co-argu- 
ment with the JoURNAL. I have “hoed 
my own row” successfully so many years 
that I know women can do all they choose 
to undertake. Mrs. D. B. WELLS. 


+++ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 8, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The regular monthly meeting of our New 
York City Woman Suffrage League was 
held as usual at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lovell, on the first Thursday evening 
of the month. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann was the speaker. 
She gave an address on the industrial con- 
dition of women, with many interesting 
facts in regard to the prominent women of 
Germany. Mrs. Neymann will soon sail 
for Europe, to be gone some years. Her 
friends were glad to have this opportunity 
to hear her. 

Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, was called 
upon, and made a few remarks testifying 
to his interest in the movement. Resolu- 
tions were passed expressive of respect for 
the memory of the late Dr. F. A. P. Barn- 
ard, president of Columbia College, and 
eulogizing his advocacy of co-education. 
Mrs. Marguerite Moore, Mrs. Searles, and 
Mr. Elias Underhill also spoke. 

To-day I start on a trip through the 
State. The friends at several points, es- 
pecially in Chautauqua County, are at 














| work to rouse an interest in our cause. I | 


hope to send you letters giving accounts 
of excellent meetings. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


a 
IN MEMORIAM. 


DR. ELLWOOD HARVEY. 

Dr. Ellwood Harvey, of Chester, Pa., a 
lifelong friend of woman suffrage, died 
March 3, after a long and useful career. 

Dr. Harvey was born at Chadd’s Ford, 
Nov. 30, 1820, of Quaker parentage. His 
great-great-grandfather, William Harvey, 

| came from England in 1711 and bought 
| land on the Brandywine, receiving «a deed 
for the same from William Penn. At six- 
teen years of age, after enjoying a common- 
| school education, he entered a drug-store 
in Philadelphia as a clerk, but worked his 
way to the West. In Iowa he joined a 
corps of surveyers and became a Govern- 
ment Surveyor, doing some very creditable 
| work. 
Returning to Philadelphia, he matriculat- 
ed at the University of Pennsylvania, and 








his native place and practised his profes- 
sion. In 1845 he married Miss Josephine 
|S. Youle, of Philadelphia, with whom he 
passed a happy married life. 


Female Medical ¢ ollege of Pennsylvania, 
now the Woman’s Medical College. He 
| went to Chester in 1861, and built up a 
| large and lucrative practice. He became 
prominently identified with every impor- 
tant public movement, and was one of the 
founders of the Delaware County Medical 
Society. In politics he was a Republican, 
making but one departure from strict 
party lines, when he accepted a Democratic 
and Independent Republican nomination 
for State Senator in opposition to the reg- 
ular candidate, Thomas V. Cooper. He 
took the stump in that campaign, in his 
own behalf, and received a very compli- 
mentary support at the polls. 

The Doctor was a strong anti-slavery 
man, and his views were given with char- 
acteristic fearlessness. He denounced the 
system as a great national crime, and was 
one of the foremost leaders in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. He was also a prominent 
temperance man. He discussed the subject 
from a medical standpoint and from its 
social side, always advising young men to 
abstain from liquor. Dr. Harvey was in- 
terested in scientific subjects. and was a 
prominent member of the Chester Institute 
of Science. 

In personal appearance Dr. Harvey was 
a striking figure. Tall, broad-shouldered, 
with large head and body, he was a man 
likely to excite attention in any place. He 
was a prominent figure in his city and 
| county, and will be greatly missed. Ga. 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS. 





Rutgers Female College celebrated its 
semi-centennial in New York on May 6. 

An agitation is going on in Denmark for 
the admission of women to the Academy 
of Arts. 

The Pennsylvania Senate has voted an 
appropriation of $10,000 to the Women’s 
Hospital. 

John Bright defined agitation as ‘‘the 
marshalling of the nation’s conscience to 
right its laws.” 

In five months, the police matrons of 
Philadelphia have had under their care 
1129 women and 133 children, besides a 
number of babies. 

Colorado alone is said to have more than 
one thousand women stockgrowers who 
own their herds in fee and manage their 
business themselves. 

Two young ladies, after having taken 
the course at a medical college, have 
bought out and are conducting a drug- 
store in Albany, N. Y. 

The Conference of W. C. T. Unions of 
| Minneapolis held its regular monthly 
| meeting last Saturday. Equal 
was the subject discussed. 

Two hundred girls are now being edu- 
cated in the medical schools of India, and 
Madras hus, already supplied six fully 
qualified lady doctors for the northern part 
of the country. 





Florence Howe Hall, is crowded out at the 
last moment, but will appear next week. 

‘The Illinois Woman's Press Association 
is negotiating for a headquarters of its 


ladies’ meetings. 

A charming May festival was given 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid 
Association of the Soldiers’ Home in 
Boston, Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., president, 
at Battery A Armory, West Newton 
Street, on Thursday.afternoon and even- 
ing, May 2, with supper, tableaux, music, 
and literary entertainment. 





The president has re-appointed Francis 
E. Warren governor of Wyoming Territory. 
Gov. Warren has always given the best tes- 


| timony in favor of the good practical re- 


graduated in 1843. Then he returned to | 


In 1852 he held a professorship in the | 


sults of woman suffrage in that Territory. 


The committee of the Chicago Wom- 
en’s Club, in trying to help the Boys’ 
Industrial School, situated at Norwood 
Park, have appealed to the public for con- 
tributions, and are receiving a generous 
response. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y., is only a little 
more than a year old, but it has 1070 mem- 
bers. Its receipts during its first year were 
nearly $4,000, and it is about to have a 
building of its own. 

Dr. Ida V. Stambach, of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., a graduate of the Hahnemann Medi- 
cal College of San Francisco, is taking a 
post-graduate course at the New York 
Polyclinic. She will return to Santa Bar- 
bara in July and practise there. 

The New York Nation shows distinct 
sigus of becoming more liberal on the 
woman question. The review of ‘Our 
Uncle and Aunt,” in a recent number, is 
something that would not have appeared 
in its columns ten years ago, or even five. 

The president of Michigan University, 
in his annual report, says that ‘a larger 
proportion of women than of men are tak- 
ing by choice the full classical course.”” He 
accounts for this by the demand that there 
is for women us teachers of Greek in pre- 
paratory schools. 

An officer of the London Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children calls at- 
tention to the fact that a mother cannot 
bear evidence against her husband, though 
she may see him strip and beat her child 
till its back is wealed; the law says she 
would not be an impartial witness. 

In order to increase their contribution 
for the famine-stricken districts in China, 
the Wellesley girls sacrificed certain pleas- 
ures in connection with the annual junior 
promenade, *‘the one festival dear to every 
undergraduate’s heart.” Cultivating a 
college girl’s head does not harden her 
heart. 

Women are taught that their highest 
duty is to marry and bear children, yet 
laws are framed to punish its fulfilment as 
acrime. The minister of railways in Bel- 
gium has just issued an edict that all mar- 
ried women who are mothers, even if their 
children are grown up, shall resign their 
posts in the telegraph service.— Woman's 
Standard. 


The Toledo (O.) W. S.A., at its May 
meeting, accepted an offer from Mr. Frank 
H. Boynton, editor and _ publisher of 
Evenings at Home, a monthly journal, to 
furnish editorial and selected matter for 
four pages of his paper. Much feeling 
was excited by the recent treatment of 
girl children who have appeared as plain- 
tiffs und defendants in Toledo police 
courts, and it was the sense of the meet- 
ing that the police matrens should at all 
times be with these unfortunates when on 
trial. Rev. Annie H. Shaw will lecture 
for the Toledo Association May 14. 


Last summer, Mrs. Lizzie Ryan, who 
lives alone on a farm six miles south of 
Hannibal, Mo., read in a newspaper that 
several Kansas City women had been 
brought before Recorder Davenport ona 
charge of being dressed in men’s clothes, 
and were discharged, the Recorder holding 
that there was no law in Missouri prohib- 
ing it, where the male costume was not 
used as a disguise to aid women in 
the commission of crime. Being much 
annoyed by tramps, Mrs. Ryan thought 


| the trouble would cease if she dressed like 


/ ceased husband’s apparel. On 


suffrage | 


“Side Lights on the Centennial,” a | 
graphic and charming description of the | 
wonderful scene in New York, by Mrs. | 


own, with a lecture-room seating two hun- | 
dred, fitted up especially to rent for | 


a man, and so donned some of her de- 
a recent 
visit to town in her male attire she was 
arrested, and at her trial Recorder Porter 
departed from the Kansas City precedent 
by fining her ten dollars. 


The Workingwomen’s Lend-a-Hand Club, 
of Davenport, Ia., has a list of twenty 
fraudulent firms on file in the club rooms, 
as a warning to the unsuspicious. It be- 
friends girls in many ways. Asthe recent 
annual meeting of the club occurred near 
the time of the centennial celebration, the 
programme was patriotic, and included a 
symposium on our ‘Revolutionary Moth- 
ers.” The club paper, Lend-a-Hand 
Echoes, although it is just beginning its 
second volume, has subscribers in more 
than half the States of the Union. 

The “Christian Home” for young girls 
in Des Moines, Ia., has taken a building 
on Seventh Street, and will give shelter 
and protection to girls who come to the 
city seeking employment. It will also 
supply board to workingwomen at very 
low prices. Eight hundred women in Des 
Moines are wage-workers, exclusive of 
those in domestic service. Most of them 
are clerks, and by far the larger portion 
are young. ‘The ‘‘Home” will include an 
employment bureau and a day nursery for 
children whose mothers have to go out to 
work. 
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Among the literary women who favor 
cremation are Grace Greenwood, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Marietta Holley (Josiah 
Allen’s wife), Rose Terry Cooke, Kate 
Field, Celia Thaxter, and Rebecca Harding 
Davis. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, 
O., who lately made an appeal through 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL in behalf of a crip- 
pled boy, has received, in addition to the 
sums already acknowledged, an anony- 
mous gift of two dollars from Orange, 
N.J. Mrs. Perkins writes: 

“The poor crippled boy now has his in- 
yalid chair, costing $27, and I have re- 
ceived so many responses to my appeal 
that I have $18.75 remaining after paying 
for the chair.” 

The surplus money will be used by 
Mrs. Perkins to buy school-books and 
clothes for the boy. 





THAT TIRED FEELING 


Afflicts nearly every one in the spring. The sys- 
tem having become accustomed to the bracing 
air of winter, is weakened by the warm days of 
the changing season, and readily yields to attacks 
of disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the med- 
icine needed. 
of the body, and also expels all impurities from 
the blood. ‘Try it this season. 





CHANGE IN A FAMOUS BOSTON HOUSE, 
The changes in Boston in the last sixty years | 


have been numerous; the present generation 
would find in the Boston of threescore years ago 
many things of interest which have since disap- 
peared, and the Bostonian of sixty years ago, if 
introduced to the city of to-day, would look in 
vain for many familiar landmarks. He would, 
however, find among the institutions which have 
outlived many things of the past, the familiar 
sign of Joseph T. Brown & Co., on the drug 
store at the coruer of Washington and Bedford 
Streets. ‘There have been several changes in this 
firm since its establishment, and on the Ist of 
May Mr. Charles H. Bassett became sole proprie- 
tor of the widely known store. 

Mr. Joseph 'l’. Brown, the founder of the house, 
came to Boston at the age of sixteen, and after 
“serving time” with his eldest brother, opened 
the present store in 1831. In 1869, Mr. George 
F. H. Markoe and Mr. Joseph T. Brown, Jr., 
were admitted to partnership, and in 1872 Mr. 
Charles H. Bassett, who entered the store as a 
boy in the spring of 1864, was made a member of 
the firm. Mr. Markoe retired some years ago, 
and on April 23, 1888, Mr. Brown died, leaving 
Mr. Bassett and Mr. Joseph T. Brown, Jr., as 
the surviving members of the firm; and now Mr. 
Brown has retired. 

Mr. Bassett has had charge of the manufactur- 


| ing department, the laboratory and the buying. 


He has made a special feature of the pharmaceu- 
tical preparations for which the firm is celebrated, 
and has also given much attention to the per- 
fumery department and to the manufacture of 
toilet goods. After years of careful experiment- 
ing, his formyplas are in a satisfactory shape, and 
this important branch of the business will, in 
future, require less of his time for the laboratory, 
so that, hereafter, he will have a greater personal 
supervision of the store, and will meet his cus- 
tomers more frequently than has been possible in 
the past. Mr. Bassett has been a member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association since 1867, 
and was graduated from the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in 1870. 

The prescription department has always been a 
strong feature of the store, and about a year ago 
new quarters were provided for it in a mezzanine 
story at the rear of the store. Every prescription 
is read and checked, and the medicine is critical- 
ly examined by a second person before it is de- 
livered to a customer. A special feature of the 
house is the manufacture of its own pharmaceu- 
tical preparations and druggists’ specialties. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLtocvm, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





Miss Fisk, 53 West Street, leads the fashion 
in gloves. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 


It tones and builds up every part | 


| 


| and pleasant 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





all St., N.Y. | 


| come at your hands. 


| 10 copies to one address, each J 


‘John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


| With a view to closing out such pat- 





‘terns as we shall not have made for 


"another season, as well as all of our 
odd rolls of Brussels, we have MARKED 
DOWN and are now offering to the pub- 

| lic about 


7500 “YARDS 


—OF— 


BEST QUALITY 


BODY BRUSSELS 


$1.00 Jip. 
John H. Pray, Sons & (0., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 


30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 
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BUYS FURNIS 


We invite attention to our Furnishing Goods 
Department for Boys, located at rear of entrance 
floor of our store, No. 400 Washington Street. 

We intend to keep in this stock all articles of 
underwear, white and fancy shirts, collars, cuffs 
and fine neck dressings, required ina boy’s out- 
fit. 

We ask special attention to the line of fancy 
shirt waists and Scotch and American flannel 
waists which we have just opened. 

We send boys’ collars and cuffs to Rogers’s 
Laundry, Troy, N. Y., to be washed and ironed 
in the best manner. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, rising 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situated 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, 35.50 to $8 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Until June 10th address Mrs. Albee at 281 Lexing- 
ton St., East Boston. 


Gloves for all Occasions, 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 


Is showing a fine assortment of Gloves for weddings, 
receptions, calling and travelling occasions. 


OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


EDITED BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN, 



































is a Sunday-schoo! paper issued once a week, full 
of interesting stories and pictures for young peo- 
ple. Here are some of the interesting things that 
subscribers will find in its columns during the 
coming weeks : 

A Missionary Number. /u// of Missionary Talks, 
Stories and Information. 

A Temperance Number, Devoted entirely to this 
noble cause. 

Short Stories, Pictures and Poems, fy Aatle 
Sumner Gates, “Archie Fell,” Sidney Dayre, Caroline 
Leslie Field, and others 

Young Men Who Were Laughed at. /y Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, author of the “Zigzag Books.” 

TERMS. 
WEEKLY. 
Single subscription . ° ° 
10 copies to one address, each . 
2% copies to one address, each . 


FORTNIGHTLY. 


75 cents a year, 
70 cents a vear. 
® cents a year. 


40 cents a year. 
35 cents a year. 
30 cents a year 


Single subscription . ° 
10 copies to one address, each . 
25 copies to one address, each . 


THE CHILD’S HOUR. 


This is our new illustrated Sunday-school 
paper, for children under twelve years of age. 
It is the younger brother, so to speak, of Ovr 
SunDAY AFTERNOON, and hopes for a warm wel- 
The price is very low : 


Single subscriptions . ° ° 30 cents a year. 
2% cents a year. 


paper, full of stories, pictures, 
k for little folks. Try it for one 
year. Sample copies sent free. Address 


W. A. WILDE & 00., 25 Bromfield 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PEERLESS DYES Az22°s.2E32: 


It is a week] 
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We are not here for holidays; our lives are not for 
Men are stirring, wheels are whirring, fires gleam- 
And full often, as I ponder o’er some lofty pile up- 


I find that in my ears a chime of thought has been 
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WORK. 


dreaming, 
While toiling hands and busy hands are laboring 
all around; 


ing, vessels steaming, 
There is work on land and ocean and in regions 
underground ; 


springing, 
On triumphant deeds accomplished, on some 
mighty victory won, 





set ringing— 
“All great works are madg up of little works well 
done.” 





—*o+- 
IN THE SPRING-TIME RAIN. 


I hear a song that is never heard 
Save in the spring-time rain— 

A song just over the window-sill, 

As sweet as the gush of a mountai» rill 

When the leaves are new and the winds are still; 
And it comes in the spring-time rain. 





A song of the beautiful things ‘hat grow 
In the spring-time rain; 
The things we love and the things we need— 
Vine and blossom and flower and weed, } 
Fern and ozier and rush and reed— 
That come in the spring-time rain. 


The leaf-buds break from their satin sheaths 
In the spring-time rain, 

And flutter lucently, softly green; 

And the lily-flag’s gown is fresh and clean, 

And the grass-pink’s tenderest blush is seen, 
In the spring-time rain. 


The wind-flowers toss up their rose-veined cups 
In the spring-time rain; 

The moss spreads open a velvet mat, 

The slim spring-beauties all nod and chat, 

And the buttercup comes, in her yellow hat, 
In the spring-time rain. 


And trim and tall the daisies grow 
In the spring-time rain ; 

And all the plum and the cherry-trees 

Are bloomy oceans and blossom seas, 

And the peach prepares for her friends, the bees, 
In the spring-time rain. 


Ob, bless the sprites the good Lord sends 
In the spring-time rain! | 
When the tap of their silver heels is near, 
We know it’s the cheeriest time of year, 
And they sing us the songs we love to hear, 
In the spring-time rain. 
— Good Housekeeping. 
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SIXTY AND SIX: OR, A FOUNTAIN OF 
YOUTH. 





BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 





Fons, delicium domus.—MARTIAL. 





Light of the morning, 
Darling of dawning, 

Blithe little, lithe little daughter of mine! 
While with thee ranging 
Sure I’m exchanging 

Sixty of my years for six years like thine. 
Wings cannot vie with thee, 
Lightly I fly with thee, 

Gay as the thistle-down over the lea; 
Life is all magic, 
Comic or tragic, 

Played as thou playest it daily with me. 


Floating and ringing 
Thy merry singing 
Comes when the light comes, like that of the birds. 
List to the play of it! 
That is the way of it; 
All’s in the music and naught in the words— 
Glad or grief-laden, 
Schubert or Haydn, 
Ballad of Erin or merry Scotch lay, 
Like an evangel 
Some baby angel 
Brought from sky-nursery stealing away. 


Surely I know it, 
Artist nor poet 

Guesses my treasure of jubilant hours. 
Sorrows, what are they? 
Nearer or far, they 

Vanish in sunshine, like dew from the flowers. 
Years, I am glad of them! 
Would that I had of them 

More and yet more, while thus mingled with thine! 
Age, I make light of it! 
Fear not the sight of it! 

Time’s but our playmate, whose toys are divine. 

—Century. 


~ -9-@-¢—__—__———— 
For The Woman’s Journal. 


“I EARN THE MONEY.” 


BY FANNIE L. FANCHER. 


“Joseph Brown, Shoemaker and Dealer,” | 
was the plain, unpretentious sign on the 
corner of the principal street of the village | 
of W , and Joseph Brown, shoemaker, | 
was a plain, unpretentious, middle-aged | 
man, who went on the even tenor of his 
way, possessing few friends or foes. He 
owned, however, a thrifty, energetic wife, 
who seldom left her own domicile, since 
her time was fully occupied with the care 
and labor of her family. This couple had | 
eight spindling, unhealthy children. None 
of them were well born. They came too 
fast, regardless of the mother’s condition 
or wishes. 

At the time when our story begins, the 
greatest burden had been lifted from the 
back of Susan Brown, since her venerable, 
bedridden mother-in-law had suddenly 
died. For over two years she had required 
as much care as a babe, and the sympa- 
thizing neighbors were fearful that this 
labor, added to her family cares, would 
cause the death of Susan Brown. And the 
feeble-minded old woman of eighty-three, 
who never lacked for good care,—although | 
a sickly babe was ever in the arms of her 
daughter-jn-law,—often garrulously re- 
marked: **Yes, Susan’s dre’ful good an’ 
kind ; dollars an’ cents could never pay her 
fur what she’s done fur me. I jest knowed, 
when Joseph tuck Susan Drake, thet he 








was a-gittin’ a woman not afeered tu drudge 


fur a livin’, an’ she hes drudged, ef ever a 
woman did. They wus both poor, an’ she 
wus allus anxious to lay up, but I’ve often 
told her thet she wus a-gettin’ her nice 
hum an’ things fur another woman to step 
in an’ enjoy itall. But lawful suz! Joseph 
don’t see her rale wuth, and, like most 
men, he’d let her work till she dropt down 
dead.  He’d ’preciate her, though, ef she 
should die; fur he couldn’t begin tu pay 
out’n his pocket all she arns. Somehow, 
men never re’lize thet a penny saved is jist 
es good es one arned !” 4 

About a week before the death of this 
appreciative old lady, atelegram came, an- 
nouncing the death of Susan Brown’s 
mother. Oh, how she longed for one more 
look upon that dear face! It had been fif- 
teen years since she had seen her parents. 


| Only once during her married life had she 


visited her Eastern home. 
*T *spose I kin let you hev the money tu 


| go to her funeral,” said her husband, re- 
| luctantly. 


“But mother can’t get on with- 
out you; no one kin du fur her what you 
do.” 

“No, Joseph; and if she and the family 
could spare me, I couldn’t go,” said Susan 
sighing, “fur I haint anything ready to 
wear, an’ there wouldn't be time to get a 
dress made.” Soa telegram was sent that 
she could not come. Then, a week later, 


| Joseph Brown’s mother was laid in her 


long resting-place. 
That very day, Susan Brown was sur- 


| prised to receive a long letter from her 
| brother. 


He told of their mother’s sud- 
den death, how she was stricken while pre- 
paring the evening meal. A painless death 
from heart disease, the doctor said. “I 
thought sure,” the letter went on, ‘that fa- 
ther would go first, for he’s been real bad 
with rheumatism for two years. You 
know he’s seventy-eight years old, just 
ten years older’n 
brother alluded to his own health, saying 


| that he was poorly, he had had two lung 
| hemorrhages within two months, and the 


doctor said a change of climate was im- 


| perative. ‘And I can go to brother Jacob’s 
| in California, if you can take father fora 


spell. Don’t think he could stand such a 


| long journey, but I can come that way and 


leave him with you; so let me know by re- 
turn mail if you can accommodate him.” 

Of course, she now felta sister’s anxiety 
over this brother’s condition. He had 
been a dear baby brother, she being some 
twenty years his senior. So she hastily 
wrote a letter urging him to bring at once 
the father to her, and she would gladly 
care for him. That noon she gave the let- 
ter to her husband to post, and judge of 
her feelings to encounter decided opposi- 
tion from him. 

‘“*You’re all worn out now, a-carin’ fur 
my mother, an’ you need a rest,” said he, 
sullenly. 

“Oh, but father isn’t helpless, as she 
was. Why, he'll help me with the care 
of the children, for he’s a great reader, 
and he’ll enjoy reading to °em!” 

‘But you don’t seem to think o’ the ex- 
pense!” said he, testily. ‘*What isthe care 


| of an old person compared tu the expense 


o’ their keep? It ain’t a daughter’s place 
to care fur her aged parents.” 

“Why not, Joseph?” interrupted his 
wife. “Surely, if they are helpless, or 
sick, her ministries are given from affec- 


| tion and love, and this you could not ex- 
| pect in a son’s wife. 
| from duty only; and is nota loving service 


What she does is 


the best?” 

‘‘Well, there’s no use in arguin’ over the 
matter. I say ’tain’t your right fur to use 
my money a-carin’ fur your old father, fur 
I earn the money. Let him go to yer 


| brother John’s.” 


mother.” Then the | 











‘John’s wife is a silly devotee of fash- | 


| ion, and she wouldn’t tolerate an old man | 


in her stately home; and you know sister | 


Helen scarcely makes a living for the five 
children since her husband died ; and sister 
Laura, who teaches in Minnesota, couldn’t 
care for him, even if that were a good 
place for his rheumatism. It’s plainly my 
duty. Goin’ to Californy may not cure 
brother Fred, but if I remove the only 
obstacle to his going, my skirts are clear 
of his death,” said she, tearfully. 


The sight of his wife’s tears only hard- 
ened the more the heart of the selfish man, 


| and he said, while lighting his pipe prepara- 


tory to a return to his shop, ‘Well, Susan, 


| ’ll never give my consent to his comin’, 


fur, ez I said before, I earn the money, 
and”—— 

‘Joseph Brown,” interrupted the now 
thoroughly-aroused woman, “for over 


| twenty-five years I have slaved for you; 


for over twenty-five years I have drudged 
as washerwoman, cook, scrub, seamstress 
and nurse; yes, and eight times have I 
gone ‘down through the valley of the 
shadow of death,’ to bring your children 
into being; and what have I to show for 
my labor? My board, and what scanty 
clothing I could beg from you. What 
little is laid up, the home and the shop, are 
yours, for, as you say, you earn the 
money. And to save your hard-earned 
money, which you would have been 





obliged to pay out to a nurse, I nursed 
your sick mother, and you know for two 
years she was worse than a baby to tend; 
and I didn’t have love to lighten this labor; 
a sense of duty was my only strength. 
Now, when I feel that both love and duty 
demand of me the care of my father, who 
cannot live many years at best, you refuse 
me the privilege. Now, Joseph Brown,” 
she continued, “if my father cannot come 
to me, I shall goto him. I shall take the 
baby and four-year-old Mabel, and you 
and the boys will have to do without me,” 
said she, with white, quivering lips. 

“P’raps ye don’t know that the law 
won't let ye take along any of the chil- 
dren; them’s all mine. Every last one of 
*em’s mine—to give away, ef I choose. But, 
Susan,” said he, coaxingly, ‘I thought 
you b’leeved in the Bible, and what does 
that say "bout leavin’ father an’ mother, 
an’ cleavin’ ”*—— 

“Well, Joseph, I’ll cleave no more, only 
on the conditions named. How’ll I earna 
living? Well, I can take in washing, an’ 
work no harder than [ have for the last 
twenty years, and it’ll be the bread of in- 
dependence,” said she, with a triumphant 
ring in her voice. 

The famous ‘Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” made over a century ago, caused 
no more dismay to the parties interested 
than did this one. Indeed, slow-going 
Joseph Brown never dreamed that his 
meek and heretofore yielding wife could 
become so changed. 
no good to their domestic relations. 

“She'll never carry out her talk,” 
thought he, uneasily, that afternoon while 
driving pegs into an old shoe that he was 
mending. “She'll settle down and be a 
better wife than before. I'll not give in 
an inch to her, for’taint best to let her see 
thet” Here his cogitations were sud- 
denly interrupted by the hasty entrance of 








He felt that it boded | 


eral capital points. A letter was read 
from Mr. C. R. Lockwood, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., sending greetings to the club, and 
regretting his inability to present in per- 
son his encouragement and sympathy, and 
urging the necessity of ‘thorough organi- 
zation.” Music and recitations by our 
young people were of a high order and 
thoroughly enjoyed. A colloquy, consist- 
ing of interrogations by Mrs. E. W. Park- 
er, and replies by Mrs. M. T. Hiller, showed 
the absurdity of the usual objections 
against woman suffrage. Mrs. Hiller, 
with her well-turned anecdotes, brought 
down the house more than once. Refresh- 
ments were served at the close of the ex- 
ercises, and all present enthusiastically 
declared the club reception a most satis- 
factory and delightful affair. 





Among the | 


number present from abroad were Mrs. | 


M. T. Griswold and Mrs. Kate F. Thomp- | 


son, of Jamestown, N. Y. w. 
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HOW IT WORKS IN KANSAS. 


Rev. G. S. Dearborn, presiding elder of 
the Topeka (Kan.) District Conference, 
M. E. Church, gives the following facts in 
regard to the working of municipal woman 
suffrage in Kansas: 

TOPEKA, KAN., APRIL 23, 1889. 

1. The women are taking more interest 
in it; more have voted this year than last. 

2. Our elections are more quiet when 
men go to the poils with women than when 
they go with whiskey. T'wo entrances 
were provided at each of the voting pre- 
cincts here in Topeka, one for the men 
and another for the women. My present 
home in the First Ward, the largest in the 


| city, is on the same block where we voted ; 


his ten-year-old son, who said, with some | 


anxiety, ‘‘Father, mother’s brought the 
old hair-covered trunk down from the 
attic, and she’s packing it full of the 
baby’s and her things, and when I asked 
her where she was goin’, she only cried.” 

The father’s face flushed, but he said, 
**Well, Bob, mother haint got much money 
fur ajourney.” This thought had been a 
great consolation, viz.: 
have to ask him for the money to purchase 
her ticket to the State of O——. 

“Oh, yes, father, she’s got lots o’ money, 


heard ’em sayin’ somethin’ about those 
gold beads. You know grandmother give 
her those awful purty gold beads of hern; 
an’ I heard mother a-sayin’ somethin’ 
about buyin’ °em back agin.” 


At this juncture, Joseph Brown lost all | 


interest in his arduous task of shoe-mend- 
ing, and he thought he had best take a run 
down home to conquer 
wife of his. 
prove that he was head of the house, and 


that rebellious | 
Never before had he failed to | 


though he felt in his inmost soul that her | 
cause was just, still, matters had reached | 


such a crisis that it would never do for 
him to yield. Equally determined was 
his wife; so, fierce and sharp was the con- 
test. When Joseph Brown fully realized 
that his obstinacy meant the loss of so 


good a wife as Susan really was, and he | 


saw the future discomfort arising from the 
loss of sucha necessary appendage, he sur- 
rendered. ‘Then Susan Brown realized, as 
never before, a sense of her own impor- 
tance; and she said, *‘Joseph, if I stay, you 
must hereafter give me a certain allow- 
ance from your income.” 

‘*Want wages!” said he, sneeringly. 

‘Yes, Joseph, I wish a money pay for 
my services, for I see plainly that unpaid- 
for labor is undervalued. If you allow 
me, say twenty dollars a month out of the 
fifty which you average in your shoe trade, 





then I should never more hear the hateful | 


and untrue assertion, ‘J earn the money !’” 

She never did. Her father came to her, 
but in a few months he joined his life’s 
companion in the better land. The broth- 
er gained health and wealth in the glorious 
California country, and he did not fail to 
remember, in a substantial way, his sister. 
And Susan Brown made such wise invest- 
ment of her yearly earnings—for she saved 
much each month—that her husband re- 
solved to trust more of his means to her 
financiering ability; so they are really 
getting on in the world. And Joseph 
Brown has often been heard to remark, 
when in a boastful mood, ‘*We earn our 
money !” 

Dodge Centre, Minn. 


+ 
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CLUB RECEPTION IN CHAUTAUQUA 
cOUNTY. 


FREWSBURGH, N. Y., APRIL 27, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The ladies of the Carroll Political Equali- 
ty Club gave their first public reception at 
the residence of Mrs. Marcia Wheeler, on 
Tuesday evening, April 16. It wasa de- 
cided success, and has given an impetus 
to suffrage interests in our midst. 

After introductory remarks by the presi- 
dent, Miss Ellen Willis, Rev. M. B. 
Stone gave a short address and made sev- 





I passed through the crowd several times 
during the day, and noticed no boisterous- 
ness or disturbance of any kind. In the 
afternoon I escorted my wife to the door 
of the voting place; she entered and voted ; 
I put my ballot through a window at the 
same time. 

3. Oskaloosa, where they elected women 
for city government last year, has done 
the same thing again. The mayor is a 
Presbyterian, and this time all the Coun- 
cil are Methodists. I am acquainted with 
them all personally, and should not ques- 
tion their competency, if they had not 
proved it. Finding an empty treasury last 
year, they instituted several improvements 
and reforms, and closed up their term of 
office with $100 in hand. Only two changes 


| were made in the personnel 2 cl 
that she would | I of the city 


government. 

4. Other cities are following Oskaloosa 
in choosing women for city officers this 
year. So far [ have heard of three, viz. : 


nar | Cottonwood Falls, Rossville, and Baldwin 
~» ’ g } ’ 9 . ’ 
for she got some o’ Mrs. Smith, and I | the seat of Baker University. 


5. The women, by their enfranchisement, 
are putting more of their own sex into our 
school boards in cities, where they do not 
aim beyond this. 

6. They are exerting a wholesome in- 
fluence in bringing forward and in causing 
men to bring forward suitable candidates 
for office in cities where they have no am- 
bition to become candidates themselves. 
My impression is that municipal woman 
suffrage here in Kansas, like prohibition, 
has come to stay. I expect enlargement 
of their rights rather than restriction. 

G. 5. DEARBORN. 
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THE SUFFRAGE CAUSE IN OHIO. 





CoLuMBUS, O., APRIL 25, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Although in every State there is now a 
great and increasing activity in the direc- 
tion of woman suffrage, we feel encour- 
aged at the aspect of our work in Ohio. 
Our great vote in the House of Represen- 
tatives, in favor of a submission to the peo- 
ple of an amendment to the constitution 
which should strike out the words **white” 
and **male” from Sec. 1, Art. 5, and our 
equally large, if not greater, vote in the 
Senate on Friday, April 12th, when we 
only lacked three votes of a passage, show 
very favorably the attitude of the sixty- 
eighth General Assembly of Ohio toward 
our movement. As regards the people, we 
feel an equal encouragement. Organiza- 
tions devoted especially to woman suf- 








frage are being formed in cities and towns | 


where heretofore we have had no societies. 

The recent action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the only thing at all discour- 
aging which has come to us lately. But 
in its extra-action it was rather encourag- 
ing also, since it indicated a dread on the 
part of our enemies lest woman suffrage 
really might bein the line of progress, and 
a nearer possibility than it had seemed. 
The bill would not have been lost, or, at 
least, would have secured even a larger 
vote, had not Mr. Bird, of Hamilton Coun- 
ty (Cincinnati), called the previous ques- 
tion before any evidence in favor of the 
constitutionality of the bill could be pre- 
sented. 

When the first vote upon this measure 
was taken last January, the vote stood 
thirty-seven in favor to thirty-five opposed. 
At that time, some of the members of the 
House brought a charge of unconstitution- 
ality against the bill, which kept some 
members, who were in favor of woman 
suffrage, from voting for it. The bill was 
reconsidered, in order to answer the 
charges brought against it. We were very 
fortunate in securing opinions in favor of 
the constitutionality of our measure; in 
two cases these were elaborate arguments, 
giving citations from the laws of Ohio, etc., 








and quoting special cases from many of the 
most eminent jurists in the State. Every- 
thing depended upon the proper presenta. 
tion of this evidence. Those who were op. 
posed to us quite understood the situation, 
The call for the previous question left the 
charges against the bill unanswered. The 
vote was taken, and, in consequence, we 
lost the bill. 

We should have been glad also to have 
placed in evidence a letter from the secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Grange, which an- 
swered one opponent who spoke against 
us in January. «This gentleman claimed 
that the farmers and their wives would be 
unjustly treated under the operation of 
such a municipal suffrage law, and that 
they would be opposed to it, because its 
action would drive all the saloons into the 
country ! 

The officers and members of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association are busy just 
now in preparing for the fifth annual con- 
vention, to be held in Akron, Summit 
County, O., May 22, 23, 24. All the local 
societies in the State are to be represented 
and their work reported. Reduced rail- 
road rates have been secured, through the 
courtesy of the Central Traffic Association, 
from all points in the State, and a large at- 
tendance is expected. This will be an im- 
portant convention. Among the speakers 
are to be Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and 
others. SARA WINTHROP SMITH, 

Ex. Com. Ohio W. S. A. 
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ESSENTIAL TO CIVILIZATION. 


Mrs. Margaret A. Watts, president of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, recently said: 


All live questions of the day are before 
the minds of the W. C. T. U. Woman suf- 
frage, being essential to the highest civi- 
lization, is one of the questions now before 
the Old and the New Worlds. Do women 
want the ballot? Will the right of suf- 
frage increase the discontent of domestic 
life? ‘These are questions about which 
every woman should be concerned. Surely 
everything pertaining to home life is of 
vital interest to all women. It cannot be 
denied that many of us desire the ballot; 
and we would quiet the fears of the wom- 
en who oppose it. In all sincerity, so far 
from seeing how it can disturb home life, 
we believe it will be the most important 
factor in securing a fixed abode for wom- 
en, and in making permanent what now is 
so often temporary, changing and uncer- 
tain. The innate love of home is a qual- 
ity of human nature which cannot be sup- 
pressed. Women will always be house- 
wives as long as there shall be homes. 
They will be mothers as long as there are 
marriages. They are and will be citizens, 
whether recognized as such by law or not. 
They are and will be capable of discharg- 
ing duties to the public, without neglect of 
home affairs, as long as time shall last or 
governments endure. 

There are those who are disposed to com- 
pliment women on their opposition to the 
right of suffrage, upon the ground that 
women can get whatever they want 
through their natural protectors—father, 
brother, husband, and son; that chivalry 
will secure to them what is demanded; 
that purity, goodness, love and beauty are 
weapons which win always and every- 
where. All very well, if the sentiment 
tallied with the practical facts and hard 
knocks of every-day humanity! Right 
here we runagainst ‘‘taxation without rep- 
resentation,” against the erroneous princi- 
ple that ‘might makes right,” and against 
the property question. In some States, 
the law does not give women any rights in 
the husband’s property, either living or 
dead. Or the husband dies, and she gets 
one-third of that which her sagacity, indus- 
try, patient toil and tact has helped to 
accumulate, as his business qualifications, 
energy and thrift have done. The wife 
dies; she had no right to make a will; the 
law would not recognize it at all during 
his lifetime, nor perhaps afterwards. 

This question could be discussed ad in- 


Jinitum, and may be, for aught we know. 


But, to the women who are members of 
the W. C. 'T’. U. especially, I say that there 
is no question before them of more vital 
importance. The opinion of two hundred 
thousand women on any subject is worth 
something; but who can estimate the 
power of the concentrated thought and 
effort of such a membership, directed 
towards securing for themselves that which 
would bring about the greatest revolution 
and reformation that the world has known? 


ee 
“LADIES’ DAY” IN COREA. 


Nothing could be more dreary and hope- 
less than the social condition of the wom- 
en of Corea. They cannot be said to occupy 
any position at all, and are not regarded 
as of the least importance in che family 
order and arrangements. The subjection 
of women has reached the extreme point 
in Corea, and their seclusion is strictly en- 
forced after the seventh year, except with 
those of the lowest and poorest classes, 
who cannot help being seen while they 
work or carry burdens on the streets and 
roads. Even these poor creatures try to 
cover their faces at sight of a man. The 
women’s great holiday comes in June, 
when, for twenty-four hours, they are 
privileged to roam the city with uncovered 
faces and visit all the public places. Men 
are supposed modestly to withdraw on 
that day, to avert their eyes, or, at least, 
to cover their faces with their hands, and 
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only peep through their fingers at the 
thousands of women that swarm the streets 
on this ladies’ day. 






CHARITIES AND REFORMS. 


THE BOSTON FEMALE ASYLUM. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The first public charity projected and es- 
tablished by women in Boston was the 
Boston Female Asylum. At present the 
name seems indefinite, but in 1800 there 
were only three other charities in the town, 
and this name expressed all that was nec- 
essary. In 1803 the State Government in- 
corporated it, and so the name remainus un- 
changed. This charity was established for 
orphan girls from the age of three to ten. 
It takes them entirely in charge, gives 
them home training and moral and mental 
education. At the age of twelve the girls 
are placed in good families either for adop- 
tion or domestic service. They are given 
up by their friends and relatives entirely 
to the charge of the managers, and no in- 
terference is allowed until the girls are 
eighteen years of age. The home, although 
not elaborate, is well suited to its purpose. 
The rooms are large, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and very clean. The children are 
strong and well. The fact that there has 
been no sickness in the home for two years 
proves that their physical care is good. 
The instruction is much the same as in the 
public schools, and the younger children 
have kindergarten training. The asylum 
is supported by a fund and some subscrip- 
tion money. ‘The managers, officers, life- 
members and subscribers, with one excep- 
tion, are all women. Many girls finding 
an early home here are given an impulse 
for work and knowledge that they would 
not otherwise have had. Some fill respon- 
sible offices, and many become teachers in 
public and private schools. M. M. W. 

NORTH BENNET STREET INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Such an institution as North Bennet St. 
Industrial School can scarcely be appre- 
ciated until after a visit. One has to see 
the boys and girls at work—their quick and 
accurate movements, and their quiet, at- 
tentive manner—to know what manual 
training, in connection with mental train- 
ing, is doing. In the printing department 
the scholars are setting type and using the 
printing-press. Carpentry is being learned, 
and carving and filigree work. Boots and 
shoes are made, and the boys have to be 
very careful in cutting out the leather and 
sewing it. The moulding department is 
particularly interesting. The morning I 
visited the school, there was a class of 
young boys, all working on raised designs. 
They were not very old, but were mak- 
ing careful and accurate measurements, 
smoothing the clay in one place and rais- 
ing it in others, so that their work should 
be just like the model. There was no 
laughing and noise; all were thoroughly 
interested. On a stand in one corner was 
a bust of Julius Cesar, on which a young 
girl was working ; it showed skill and good 
workmanship. In the cooking school the 
practical side of chemigtry and physiology 
is taught in connection with the prepara- 
tion of food. These classes are open dur- 
ing the day to scholars from neighboring 
public schools, whose parents desire to 
have them enter. ‘There is also a day-nur- 
sery here, which Mrs. Quincy Shaw sup- 
ports, and the smallest children have exer- 
cise during the day, where they learn, per- 
haps, some little song or some pretty move- 
ment. The evening classes are similar to 
the day classes, with the addition of sewing 
and physical culture. They are open to 
all who pay a small fee. The girls’ club, 
supported also by Mrs. Shaw, is open to 
any who care to pay ten cents a month. 
By social intercourse, reading, singing, 
and recreation, the girls are encouraged 
and helped on to a true and noble woman- 
hood. Thus the work done here is helping 
humanity from childhood up. The chil- 
dren learn habits of cleanliness; the boys 
and girls, by actual contact with industry, 
are spurred on from idleness, and young 
men and women find that life has much 
worth striving for. There is no end to the 
good such a charity does. Mrs. Shaw and 
all those who work with her to help carry 
on and support it, should have the hearty 


co-operation of all good men and women. 


M. M. W. 
——_—+-—___—_ 


SUCCESSFUL WOMEN IN TEXAS. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, APRIL 29, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have in Texas two ladies who are, per- 
haps, the largest individual sheep and stock 
Owners on thecontinent. Down in Uvalde 
County lives the Widow Callahan, who 
Owns something like 50,000 sheep in her 
own right. These are divided into bands 
of about 2,000 each, with a “‘pastora” for 
every flock and a ‘‘bossero” over the whole 
business. Their grade is fine, a cross be- 
tween the straight Mexican and the Ver- 
mont merino, and all branded with the 
lady owner’s own particular trade-mark. 
She employs something like forty vy 





(mostly Mexicans), and her annual clip of 
wool is really startling. When the long 
trains of wagons start out each spring and 
fall for market, loaded down with the 
widow’s wool, it is, indeed, a sight worth 
seeing. ‘There was a genuine cattle queen 
living southeast of here, in Nueces Coun- 
ty, not long ago, who has since become 
famous as Mrs. Rogers, the great herd- 
owner of Southwestern Texas. This lady is 
probably worth a million dollars, and her 
history has been a remarkable one. 
Although able to buy and sell some East- 
ern millionaires who ride in fine carriages 
behind spanking teams, yet this lady will 
not own a carriage of her own, preferring 
to ride in the free-and-easy style of a cow- 
boy on horseback. It is hard to believe, 
when she goes dashing over the prairie 
after an unruly steer, that Mrs. Rogers is 
on the shady side of fifty. Mrs. Rogers 
came to Nueces a long time ago with her 
husband, who was at that time a stock 
man of considerable means. When he had 
accumulated a herd of 40,000 fine cattle, 
he suddenly died. Gifted with rare busi- 
ness ability, his wife at once took charge 
of affairs, did her own buying, selling and 
hiring, and in a short time had doubled 
her husband’s herd. F. L. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A DISASTROUS RIDE. 


Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 


A cloud they had for carriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 

And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 


But oh! there were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk ; 


And through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 


And carried them all home. 
— Independent. 
——-——__—* @e—_ —_ 


MICE CAN COUNT. 





While overhauling a small closet through 
which extended a water pipe, says Dr, 
Fitzgerald, the children and I came upona 
nest of field-mice, which are very numer- 
ous in this part of Southern California. 
As they were rather annoying in the house, 
especially at night, it was our usual cus- 
tom to destroy the young mice, and for 
this purpose I took them from the nest, 
and at her earnest solicitation laid the 
tiny pets in the lap of one of the little 
girls who sat near me on the floor. Pres- 
ently the mother, which had at first scur- 
ried off in great fright, crept timidly forth, 
her large, beautiful, soft black eyes ex- 
pressive of the most beseeching distress, 
and stealing tremblingly up to the child, 
seized one of the mice just as a cat carries 
a kitten, and hastened to the closet, where 
she attempted to wedge both it and her- 
self through a crevice between the floor 
and pipe; but, finding this impossible, she 
finally dropped it carefully through to the 
ground beneath, ran swiftly down the 
pipe, and after stowing it snugly away, 
came hurrying back until she had carried 
away the last mouse, of which there were 
five. The children and I looked on with 
great sympathy and interest, for we did 
not have the heart—or rather we had too 
much heart—to add to the distress of the 
devoted mother by further molestation of 
her tiny treasures. The children were con- 
vinced, after witnessing this, that ‘‘mice 


can count.” ‘ 
———-- --@ @¢- 


A BLUE DRESS. 

The Congregationalist tells a pleasant 
story of Mrs. Harrison, the wife of the 
President of the United States, when she 
was Carrie Scott, a school-girl in the 
Miami Seminary at Oxford, O., of which 
her father was president. One day she 
found a poor classmate in tears, and, upon 
inquiring the reason, found that the girl 
could not afford a new dress for some kind 
of a special entertainment to be given at 
the seminary. “I knowI am foolish to 
care,” she sobbed, ‘*but I cannot help it.” 
Miss Scott ‘was full of sympathy, and 
offered to lend her a dress from her own 
wardrobe. But theoffer was declined, and 
she then set her wits to work to help her 
friend without wounding her \gelf-respect. 
The president’s daughter was a g favo- 
rite in the class, and calling her mates to- 


gether a few days later, she proposed that 


they should all dress alike on the coming 
festal day. The girls readily agreed, and 
let her choose the material. She chose a 
blue calico covered with little white sprigs. 
This was within the means of the poorest. 
The same thoughtfulness for others has 
always been a leading trait in the charac- 
ter of the new President’s wife. 





“Can't eat a thing.” Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
a wonderful medicine for creating an appetite, 
regulating digestion, and giving strength. 
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Dont rub the dirt ox. ae 


clothes because your ancestors did. Keep up with the 
times. Try modern ideas for saving labor. James Pyle’s 
PEARLINE leadsall of those which pertain tocleanliness. 

What is it that frays your collars, cuffs and skirts 
and. pulls off the buttons and strings? What is it that 


ruins your paint? It’s the 
rub, rub, to make clean. 


old-fashioned way of rub, 


PEARLINE does away with 


most of the rubbing, so it saves the worst of the wear. 


You don’t want an imitation, do you ? 


Beware of 


them. PEARLINE is manufactured only by James 
Pyle, New York, notwithstanding the plausible stories 
told by peddlers and some grocers to the contrary. 





BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 





“ 631, Infants’ 


PATENTED. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

HE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and 2 pesceet bust support is provided 
~ within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Wa 
Infants, particular attention to the physical poqetess and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in 8 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


ists, as made for Children and 


aping the parts,and from the 


PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....+....seeeeee $1.75 
* 601, “ bad ** Bone Front only....--+++eeseees 2.00 
« 03, “* Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.........seeeeeees 1.50 
* 611, “ 6 Bombs ccccccccccccsccccssccecces 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones...-.....cecccescseeeeeeece 75 

“ o 


Cee eeee eeeeeeeeeeeseseeees -75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshal! take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on recei 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
aa One good Agent wanted for every City and 


pt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


YY 


Gorsets 


Over 14 Millions fold 

in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


WEEKLY 
HOME JOURNAL. 


ISSUED WEEKLY, 


$1.00 per Year, Postage Prepaid. 


THINK OF IT! 
52 Copies of a 32-Page Journal, 


Containing a Sermon by and Portrait of a prominent 


Minister of a different denomination each week, 
SHORT STORIES and 10 Departments, 


All for One Dollar! 


Send Postal for Sample Copy. Liberal Terms to 
Agents. 


Crystal Palace Weekly Home Journal, 


8th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 




















No. !2 Cornhill, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTOR : 
Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 


F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary | 


E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted."—Frances EF. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 206 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Uake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ig omy served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 





DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 


Do you Subscribe for Periodicals ? 


I can save you money on all publications. 
Addres: 


8, 

CAROLINE A. HULING, - 
Gaskell Literary Club, 

254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ilis. 


| MEDICAL REGISTER. 
| DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


‘Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. 1st, 1889, and con- 
| tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
For further information address 
C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


‘Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 4 

Chronte diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
| one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 

diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
| successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 

porters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 

from 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also, evenings 
| reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

















FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+eesseseseees 8 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in AdVANCE......ccecescceeseeeeees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...+++..+++++ 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once.. 5.00 
Graduation Fee....ccscescssses secveees 30.00 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
ireek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old —_ German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ap- 
paratus complete. Fellowships (value $450) 4 
Greek, English, Mathematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Shee gaaee’ qrened cnasee- Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and my perenees of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DgEan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 


The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 

References: HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

Call or write for references to 


MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
po peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 




















sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A ZS. Foe, 


5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
LEVER Pies kty"indy can take these, 
Pl LLS iostae much larger than 
BROWN & ©0.'S Ths beetand, most re 
WINE OF COCA winston. “er s bots 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


495 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


| CURE FITS! 


hen 1 pag cave I Go ne} mene to stop 
ical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EY’ 
<x FALLING SICKNESS lifelong study. 1 warrane 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 


(CONDUCTED BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ.) 

A Polish lady writes from Switzerland 
to Dr. Harriet Clisby : 

“Will you please, if this letter reaches 
you in time, subscribe for the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL for me, to be sent by post regu- 
larly to Geneva. There are here Polish 
girl students who have taken a great in- 
terest in woman’s work and progress in 
America and in the Union. Gabriela bad 
read and translated to these students all 
about the work of the Women’s 


communicated it to their Polish Club, 
which meets once a week. The idea of 
the Union and its work has awakened great 
interest both in men and women. I am 
concerned that these young men and wom- 
en shall be taught and enlightened in all 
good ways whilst they have the opportu- 
nity and are away from Poland, as this 
will be their only chance of meeting freely 
in clubs. I have promised to obtain for 
them the very best I can from America on 
the question of the women’s cause ; hence I 


send for this paper. [t is a very interest- | 


ing club, this of which I write. One of 
its pleasant features is that they gather in- 
formation on all kinds of subjects, and re- 
port it at intervals. ‘They have thus a 
scientific reporter, a political one, a litera- 
ry one, and so forth. 
this club are on equal terms. 


question. I am satisfied with this Polish 
Club. ‘They will learn here such facts as 
their own country may not offer to them, 
alas! ‘These men and women have ear- 
nest and solid aims—even noble ones. I 
have not been able to go to their meetings 
thus far, but have encouraged and helped 
them otherwise.” 


Women coming to Boston for the «anni- 
versaries are cordially invited to make use 
of the parlor, library and free reading- 
room of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 98 Boylston Street. 

Lunch-room open from eleven to three. 
Women preferring to bring their own 
lunches are welcome to do so. 

ve - 


QUEEN ANNE CLUB OF WYOMING. 


CHEYENNE, Wy0., APRIL 23, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a recent number of your paper I ob- 
served a request for information about 
woman’s clubs. Here, in far-off Chey- 
enne, we have a club calling itself ‘*Queen 
Anne.” We commenced with a few wom- 
en who were desirous of devoting some 
time to literary study. The object of the 
club is well shown by a chronicle recently 
read at a “George Eliot afternoon.” 

“Queen Anne” has ten members. It 


The officers are: 
President —Mrs. E. Mason-Smith. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Geo. N. Baxter, Mrs. 
R. F. Glover. 
Secretary—Miss Grace Hebard. 


One of our most efficient members is a 


niece of Rev. Samuel May of Massachusetts. | 


The club reads the WOMAN’s JOURNAL | try to help themselves. ‘Three causes have 


with pleasure and profit. 
Mrs. E. MASON-SMITH. 
OOO 


WOMAN IN THE NEXT CENTENNIAL. 





WOMEN A MINUS QUANTITY AT THE CENTENNIAL, 
BUT A PLUS QUANTITY IN 1989. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The great Centennial is over. ‘That it 
was a magnificent occasion goes without 
saying. 
when that scene is contemplated in the 
perspective of history,—the women-patri- 
ots were totally ignored. The white male 
dynasty was at the fore in full force, and 
even Whittier, the noblest friend of wom- 
an that American manhood counts, made 
no allusion to us in his magnificent poem 
of the day. Men everywhere and all the 
time; a spectacle of halfness; of the one- 
sidedness that now imperils the republic; 
and with no realization whatever of the 
absurdity of their position in thus ruling 
the Lord’s heritage of humanity. 

Their blindness to the real situation, to 
the most significant feature of the centu- 
ry—‘‘woman’s discovery of herself,” to 
employ Frances E. Willard’s phrase,—was 


after all the most impressive feature of | 


the occasion. Its only parallel is the sub- 


lime stolidity of the Czar, the Emperor and | 


the King, to the fact that the only actual 
king, emperor and ¢zar, the people, have 
taken up the calling, the ‘‘divine right,” 
by which these puppets of an hour are 
supposed to rule; the “satanic wrong” of 
the century, to be put away before an- 
other century gets itself well under way. 
But after all we must not blame the in- 
dividual representative of world-old 
wrongs, whether he be an Old-World des- 
pot or a male voter in our own New 
World. They stand for all the past that 
has placed them where they are. But 
evolution has them in its blessed, yet re- 
lentless, mill; God’s mill that grinds so 





Educa- | 
tional and Industrial Union, from the re- | 
ports you sent me, and these students have | 


Men and women in 
One of my | 
own student girls reports on the woman | 


Only one criticism will be made | 


slow and small, but with exactness 
grinds us all. Evolution took material 
forces, and developed from them the strong- 
er forces that are spiritual. Women to- 
day constitute three-fourths of the“teach- 
ers, three-fourths of the graduates from 
schools, three-fourths of the temperance 
army, three-fourths of the church. Their 
day dawns, and shall rise to its zenith, 
when men and women equally shall fill all 
places of opportunity, trust and honor; 


| when the poor old world shall limp on 


one leg no longer, but walk off with even 
tread. 

I am confident that the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL will be on file in some archzeological 


library one hundred years hence, and I | 
| of the members of the **Volksbildung,” 


hereby register in its fair columns this 
prophecy. 
diers at the next ‘*Washington Centen- 


nial,” but instead, men, women and chil- | 
dren illustrating the arts of peace and | 
reign of brotherhood, and by the acclaim | 


of men and women both, a woman Wash- 
ington, deliverer of her people, will be the 
President of the United States, April 30, 
1989, and from the world invisible I shall 
be there to see! 
A WESTERN WOMAN DESCENDED 
THE PURITANS. 
-*ee 


LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


FROM 


WIESBADEN, APRIL 10, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The woman question in Germany has 
moved on a step by a petition of the wom- 


an’s Union of Leipzig, entreating the 


Reichstag to employ lady teachers in our | 


girls’ schools, and to enable these teachers 


to compete with men by giving them a | 


better education. ‘The request will not be 
granted, but it will be repeated until it is 
granted. 

Meanwhile, Miss Helena Lange has pub- 
lished a book of much importance called 
‘*Frauenbildung.” Miss Lange, a teacher 
in Berlin, has studied the woman question 
thoroughly. She has visited England to 
inspect schools and colleges, and now sums 


up the knowledge gained in a book well | 
We congratulate our- | 


selves that it has been done by a lady with- | . : 
| tact with that elegant society of which 


written and clear. 


out college education. 

‘In Europe,” she says, ‘‘there are but 
three States were women are denied the 
educational advantages of men. 
Germany, Hungary, and Turkey. France 
has been muchin advance. Since 1866 she 
has bestowed degrees on 109 women. M. 
Legouvé has publicly declared that women 
are not inferior to men. The universities 
of Russia, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden 
and Norway are open to women. Every- 
where a new dawn is spreading for them 
except in Germany, where the doors of our 
temples of learning are closed to them. 
Nowhere is seen a sign of hope for better 
days to come. The low opinion men en- 


meets on Monday evening each week. | tertain of women’s capacity is at the bot- 
} ay ening ei ek. | 


| tom of this.’’ Miss 


Lange thinks that 
prejudice will offer an insurmountable im- 
pediment, not to be conquered by persua- 
sion, but by facts that cannot be gain- 
said. German women must better their 
own position. Outside help they cannot 
hope for, as long as they do not earnestly 


contributed to their success in Great Brit- 
ain—the firm adherence of women to help 
each other, the generous protection of men, 


and the claim of women for equal political | 
Earnest work is what | 


rights with men. 
they adhere to. On the field that will be 
open to them for competition with men, 
they will not be beaten by a superiority of 
work. In Germany, for « competition of 
that kind the opportunity as yet has not 
offered, and if so, it would find the women 
unprepared for it. ‘They have been left 
too much alone by men, to be able to fit 
themselves for a struggle of that kind. 
Though our great poet Goethe, in the be- 


ginning of this century, wrote those famous | 


words: “Ich freue mich, wann ich verstehen 
kann was kluge Ménner reden,’’—words he 
put in the mouth of Iphigenia,—his say- 
ing was not followed up by practice; for 
German ladies continued to keep their so- 
ciety apart from that of men, and to waste 
their time in idle gossip. That is still 
prevalent amongst them, and will be so as 


long as they entertain each other at after- | 


noon coffee parties. Exceptions, of course, | 
| and imparts new strength and vigor to the whole 


do exist. These exceptions now come for- 
ward to claim rights, and meet, as yet, 
with a sneer; for men have been too long 
accustomed to look upon the fair sex as 
playthings to soothe their idle hours, to 
leave the beaten track at once. But to have 
women admitted to our universities has 
its difficulties in another way, which has 
nothing to do with prevalent prejudice, for 
we unfortunately have allowed our stu- 
dents a way of life which could not be 
shared by young ladies. The German idea, 
resulting from their want of liberty in po- 
litical matters, is to give young men un- 
bounded liberty during those few years, 
when they study, they drink, they fight, 


they gamble, they riot, they turn night | 


into day and run completely wild, so that 
a fair young ‘*Studentin” would risk much 





There will be no tramp of sol- | 


| is above all petty prejudices. 


Theseare | 


| home at their own expense, we not having 


| the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 


in mixing herself up with that loose 
band of young men. In England, where 
the reverse is prevalent, it was compara- 
tively easy to establish homes for ‘‘Stu- 
dentinnen,” in connection with those of 
the students, while with us such a thing 
could not be done. Fraulein Lange, hav- 
ing visited the homes of the English ‘‘Stu- 
dentinnen,” is enchanted with them. Yet, 
with all the advantages they offer, the re- 
sult is not satisfactory, considering that 
women in England as yet have no right 
to claim office, and as long as laborious 
study is only an ornament that leads to 
no employment, it must be considered 
only a splendid luxury. 





The meeting which took place in Berlin 


summoned by Her Majesty the Dowager 
Empress Augusta, showed four ladies as 
members, an innovation we state with 
satisfaction. Frau Prof. Weber, of Tub- 
ingen, was among them, and she could 
state from experience that morality grew 
up with a home that offered comfort; for 
she has tried to build cottages for the 
poor, and has seen the delight they have 
when their surroundings show the neat- 
ness and cleanliness which are the pro- 
moters of every virtue, and a hope of 
bettering their circumstances dawns upon 
them. Many American ladies come to 
Germany to study, or to marry men of 
title; for the fair citizens of afree country | 
value immensely our uniforms, our dec- | 
orations, and our titles. We wish that at | 
the same time they would impart more 
liberal views with regard to woman's 
right as a taxpaying member of society 
and as a citizen of the world. But no- 
where do we trace their influence. At this 
moment our famous novel-writer, Spiel- 
hagen, has made an American woman the 
heroine of his story, which bears the title, | 
‘Ein neuer Pharao,” and appears in the | 
daily paper, ‘*Das Berliner Tageblatt.”’ She | 
is beautiful, of course, this American lady. 
She is rich and highly educated, she is in | 
the fifth genetation of negro descent, and | 
How she | 
will end, I as yet cannot say; but the | 
type is certainly taken from life by | 
Spielhagen, living in Berlin, and in con- 





she is an ornament, young officers court- | 
ing her and claiming her hand that she | 
may pay their debts. 

Formerly, the great bulk of Americans | 
went to Dresden, where the court was 
easily accessible and the picture-gallery 


| and music were far-famed, so that after 


Rome and Florence no place suited them | 
better. But since an English Princess | 
came to Berlin, the familiar language 
proved a new attraction, and little by | 
little Berlin rose in favor even with those | 
who did not look for a presentation at | 
court, but who desired to learn German, | 
or even to make money by teaching their 
own language. As to the latter, the 
number must have increased considerably, 
the Empress Friederich finding herself 
called upon to establish a home for poor 
American teachers. Her charity went a 
little too far that time, in our opinion, for 
the many rich Americans who live in 
Berlin might have established such a 


wished them to come, and our poor Ger- 
mans in Boston not having met with such 
motherly care. Yet the Home was 
erected by gratuitous gifts, it serves its 
purpose, and a lady superintendent has 
lived here with Mr. Benson, the brother of 





engaged to come to Berlin for that post. 
But the long and the short of it is, that a 
number of American ladies of small means 
come to Berlin. If they would join the 
society for rights they would prove 
very useful to us. Why they do not duso | 
we cannot see. A little help from the | 
other side of the water, where you are so 
much in advance, would be a help’ much 
valued. AMELY BOLTE. 


+o 
THAT TIRED FEELING 


Season is here again, and nearly every one feels 
weak, languid, and exhausted. The blood, laden 
with impurities which have been accumulating 
for months, moves sluggishly through the veins, 
the mind fails to think quickly, and the body is 
still slower to respond. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
just what is needed. It is, in a peculiar sense, 
the ideal spring medicine. It purifies, vitalizes, 

and enriches the blood, makes the head clear, 
creates an appetite, overcomes that tired feeling, | 





body. 


In this renovating season, ladies and house- 
keepers will find the advertisement of the Knitted 
Mattress Co. of great worth and assistance. The | 
fabrics advertised are very clean and soft, never | 
getting out of order. They are superior to all 
other material and a perfect substitute for Curled 
Hair. Examine the advertisement and act ac- | 

| 
| 
| 





cordingly. 





THE fine store of Putnam & Co., 8 & 10 Beach 
Street, is exclusively a bedding store, and at this 
time, when summer cot s require furnishing, 
the beds and bedding to be found at this store | 
will prove of the most satisfactory character and | 
8 ly useful. Call at store and examine the 
beautiful variety. | 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. | 
Assorted Col 40 ts | 





ors, cen roz. Waste Sewing Silk 

black or assorted colors, cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
pa address by the manufacturers of | 

the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and | 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Co., Bosto "Stas. | 





An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 


powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty | 


to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Nores, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





A PORTRAIT OF HISTORIC INTEREST. 


There are now extant two life-size portraits in oil 
of James Freeman Clarke. The first was painted 
by the late William M. Hunt many years ago, and 
ranks to-day as an exemplar of the school of art 
worked in and perhaps founded by himself. It 
hangs, too, in its appropriate place. There was but 
one site for it in Boston; for, as Mr. Clarke was sui 
generis among men and preachers, so was the Church 


of the Disciples in his day quite of its own kind and | 


wide apart from other places of worship. The sec- 
ond picture is by a young Boston artist—Charles 8S. 
Parker—and the paint is barely dry upon it to-day, 


It was until last week on exhibition at his studio at | 


No. 77 Boylston Street, and was by the Old Guard 
of anti-slavery workers as well as the inner circle of 
Mr. Clarke’s personal friends, pronounced a striking 
likeness and a worthy memorial picture of the man. 
The familiar stoop, so suggestive of the scholar and 
his lamp; the characteristic surroundings of desk 
and book and pen; the ruddy glow of life and seem. 
ing health which remained almost to the last; the 
sturdy, manly figure,—are all there, to impart their 
aid to completeness in effect and to give assurance of 
fidelity to detail. The summing up will be that it is a 
conscientious study of a noted public man by an 
artist who felt and admitted the responsibility rest- 
ing upon him. As such it will be received and take 
its place in portraiture. Through it the features of 


| the great preacher, poet and reformer, as known at 


the zenith of his fame, are to be preserved to those 
who come after his day and generation. The paint- 
ing is now owned by the Boston Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and it will hang upon the walls of the Channing 
Hall building in the worshipful company of the 
lights and pioneers of the Unitarian faith, It is the 
timely and generous gift of Mr. George W. Weld.— 
Transcript. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, May 
13, at 3.30 P. M., Short Papers by Members of the 
Botany Group. 





Private Board —Kate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege- 
tables. References exchanged. Mrs. Jonn Cross, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA, 

Beaatiful Vouble Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &. Apply at the rooms. 

Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. 
merly a lecturer upon the Azores, a member of the 
W.C. T. U. and of the W.S. A., is prepared for work 
and lectures in Dress Reform, Heredity, and other 
subjects pertaining tothe elevation of women. 
Howe has already commenced lecturing on Dress 
Reform. 








ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY sttersstperior aa 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 











Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) | 





MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
G2 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden, 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 


54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ali Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS and OTHERS 


our own locality for | 
tact. No objection. | 


Good profitable business in 
ladies of education, ability an 
able feature. Instructions free. Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Supt. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ilis. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 





Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart | 
Gives information to parents in | 


ment of learning. 


regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 


with positions; musicians and readers, also type- | 


writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


DIO BUILDING, 145 Dartmouth 8t., 





NEW 
Boston, InstTrucTORS—D.M. BUNKER, K. Kk.CRAN- | 
LEY. we! 





FORD, MERCY A. BAI . This -establ 
hool ow Oct. 1. Full courses in DRAWING 


8c! 
P. 

URE and Illustrating. Begin at time. 
For circulars address as above. 7 F. . COWLES. 


H., for- | 


Mrs. | 


(Mt. Carroll, Tl.) | 


| 
| 
special attention to LIFE STUDIES, | 
' 





NOTMAN PHOTO. ¢o. 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Special Tickets for sale at WOMAN’s Jouryay 
office at greatly reduced rates. 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all FestivAL DAY Music can certainly be pro. 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists, 
Descriptions and advice. 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, 6000 in number. All are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses,Quartettes and Sacred Selections. More 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we stil] 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 





_ School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well-made School Song Collections, of 
which some of the newest are, ‘‘United Voices” 
(50c., $4.80 doz.), “Children’s School Songs” 
(35 cts., $3.60 doz.), ‘Kindergarten and Pri. 
mary School Songs”’ (30 cts., $3.00 doz.), and 
“Songs and Games for Little Ones” ($2.00). 


| Books for Social Singing 


have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
“College Songs” (50c.), ‘War Songs” (50c.), 
“Jubilee and Plantation Songs” (30 ets)., 
‘“‘American Male Choir” ($1.00), “Temper- 
ance Rallying Songs” (35 cts.), ‘“Memorial 
Day Songs and Hymns” (25 cts.). 


A WANT SUPPLIED ! 


Retail Bedding Store 


in New Englanu. 
BRASS PEDSTEADS, 
TRON BEDSTEADS, 


and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In 

fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty. 

Ask to see the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 

and PILLOW, Now is the time to have your Hair 

| Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 
| Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
| 8 and 10 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


LADIES’ 


Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


| can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 


Canfield Seamless - 
Dress Shields. 


Only reliable 
a Shield made, 
Have been worn 
by more than six 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
that of any other 
Shield made in 
U. 8. or Europe. 
Beware of imi- 
tations. 
SAMPLE PAtr, 
By mail 
25 Cents. 











DE MARK 


Pat. in U. S. and Europe. 


OANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 








SEEDS 


Of Rare, Beautiful Flowers, Ohoice 
Vegetables, &c. 


A full and descriptive list of which will be found in 
Rawson's Illustrated Hand-Book for the rm and 
Garden, acknowledged by the Press and prominent 
Horticulturists as the finest and most comprehensive 











i aed Catarogne published in this country, a copy of 


which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing six 


| cents. Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
34 South Market St., BOSTON. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 














Once Tried, Always Used. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 


NEAR SOMERSET. 


Location central, but quiet. Excellent accommo 
dations for Transient or Permanent. Guests. 


$1.50 upward per day. $7 upward per wee k 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 46 Temple Place. 
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BY ELIZABETH | 


Ah no, 

Ah woe 

The power call 
It rises and rin 
Sacredl 
Bearers of son 
—Wep 

Ah no, 

Oh woe 

By the vision t 
By the anguish 
Piteous 
Bearers of son: 
—We p 

Oh no, 

Oh woe 

By the crime o 
By the pangs v 
The ho 
Bearers of son: 
—Wep 

Not 8o- 

We let 

The deadliest v 
But war for a] 
War fo 
Bearers of son: 
—Wep 

God help 
Spare, sp 

By the hero in 
By the maiden 
Her gladness f 
By the lovers 1 
By the widows 
By the home s1 
By the eyes of 
Solemn 
Bearers of son: 
—Wep 


EDITORI 


Glorious news 
municipal woman | 
House of Represet 
May 15, at 3.15 I 
A special despat 
Knaggs gives the v 
There is great rej 
this signal victory 





The Massachuset 
May 16, after a s 
grossed the license 
15to12. This is 
significant fact. 2 
met with such bitt: 
sition. Next weel 
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